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The Record 

At its 26th Biennial Convention in Miami, Fla., July 
1-7, 1962, the National Association of the Deaf adopt- 
ed the following resolution: 

“WHEREAS the education of the deaf is a continuing 
responsibility and obligation of the National Association 
of the Deaf, and whereas the higher education of the deaf 
is the shining light that has elevated the status of the 
American deaf above that of the deaf people of the world 
in general, and is thus a proper concern of the Associa- 
tion, and whereas there is growing unrest and realization 
among deaf leaders of the deaf, the parents of deaf chil- 
dren and the professional friends of deaf people, there- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED by the National Association of the Deaf 
in convention assembled that grave doubt exists concern- 
ing the progress at Gallaudet College respecting admis- 
sion standards, training of college teachers, salaries of 
teachers, the image projected concerning deaf persons and 
their sign language, we therefore urge the Board of Di- 
rectors cf Gallaudet College and the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare that these matters be reviewed 
by competent persons, including qualified deaf people, with 
a view to necessary corrective action and the provision 
of a sound base for the future of Gallaudet College and 
accordingly for the American deaf, and be it further re- 
solved that the Chairman of the Gallaudet College Board 
of Directors and the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare be advised of this Asso- 
ciation action in writing.” 

Copies of the above resolution were sent Mr. Albert 
W. Atwood, chairman of the Gallaudet College Board 
of Directors, and the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The Gallaudet College Board of Directors held a 
hearing Nov. 15-16, 1962, at which representatives 
of various organizations, as well as individuals, 
voiced their views and complaints regarding the Col- 
lege policies and program in general. Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert M. Greenmun represented the 
NAD. His testimony was printed in full in the De- 
cember 1962 issue of THE SILENT WORKER. 

The Gallaudet College Board of Directors subse- 
quently released transcripts of the hearing and related 
correspondence. In March 1963 came the Donovan- 
Davis Report by a two-member team from the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The report was summarized in a letter from Mr. At- 
wood printed in the April 1963 issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER. 


A follow-up visit was made by a five-man team from 
the Middle States Association resulting in a report 
titled “Special Evaluation of Gallaudet College” issued 
in May 1963. This report contained a few recommen- 
dations for improvements but was otherwise favor- 
able. : 


The following is an excerpt from the minutes of 
the NAD Executive Board meeting held in Chicago, 
Ill., June 14-15, 1963: 


“Cognizance was taken of the concern by Gallaudet 
alumni over conditions at Gallaudet College. Much dis- 
cussion about this situation took place, and it was decided 
that for the present the NAD should take no further ac- 
tion in the matter, that this was properly the concern of 
the Alumni Association.” (The italics are ours. ) 


Criticism and defense of Gallaudet College’s pro- 
gram were made during hearings on the College’s 
budget before House and Senate committees in April 
1963. The following is a part of House of Represen- 
tative Report 246, dated April 25, 1963: 


“. . . The Committee has received a very large amount 


of testimony and correspondence concerning the teaching 
program of Gallaudet College. This has been about equally 
divided between those having high praise for the program 
and bitterly condemning the program. People on both 
sides of this controversy appear to be very sincere and 
dedicated to the efforts to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of the deaf. It is the belief of the Committee that 
either the President of the United States or the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare should appoint a com- 
mittee of experts to study not only the teaching’ program 
of Gallaudet College, but the whole educational program 
for teaching the deaf, including the curricula and teach- 
ing program of the State schools, and making a report 
on its findings as soon as practical.” 


Senate Report 383, Page 71, dated Aug. 1, 1963: 


“. . . the Committee has provided $100,000 for the con- 
duct, under the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, of a special study of education of the deaf. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed, of course, onthe 
admission policies and operation of Gallaudet College. 
Because of the scope of this study, the committee hopes 
that the State schools for the deaf and other affected 
groups will cooperate fully in its undertaking, and that 
the Secretary will utilize a representative group of citi- 
zens to provide him with advice concerning this project. 
Such a study was suggested in the House report. The 
Committee suggests that funds need to be specifically ap- 
propriated in the budget to employ experts and meet other 
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Study Leads to Recommendations . . . 


Community Services For Salt Lake Area Deaf Near Realization 


Efforts to make community services, 
which have long been an accepted part 
of metropolitan living, more meaningful 
to the adult deaf neared realization with 
release of a comprehensive 22-page re- 
port on “Services to the Adult Deaf, 
Salt Lake Area,” by the Community 
Services Council, an agency of the Salt 
Lake Area United Fund. 


The Community Services Council is 
the coordinating group for 87 public and 
volunteer organizations concerned with 
the health, welfare and leisure time 
services required by the half-million 
people in the area. 


Dr. Lawrence D. Schroder, council 
president, in announcing completion of 
the study, said it included recommenda- 
tions for establishment of a service for 
the unique needs of the adult deaf as a 
part of some existing public or volunteer 
agency. Established services will be 
made more accessible to the deaf 
through the coordinated efforts of ap- 
propriate agencies. 


The study and recommendations are 
the outcome of a request by the Utah 
Association for the Deaf for admission 
to the Salt Lake Area United Fund as a 
participating member. Deliberations of 
the Fund’s admissions committee fav- 
ored further study of the problems un- 
derlying the request of the association, 
for the purpose of documenting the 
need for services to the adult deaf, and 
carefully evaluating the manner in which 
needed services might be provided ef- 
fectively and economically. The prob- 
lem was referred to the Community 
Services Council in December 1968 and 
was adopted as a project by the Coun- 
cil in March 1963 and a study commit- 
tee was appointed to undertake the task. 


Larry W. Blake, personnel manager 
for Ajax Pressing Machine Co., one of 
the area’s largest employers of deaf 
workers, was selected as chairman. 
Other members, representing a good 
cross section of community interests 
were, G. Harold Bradley, Adult Eve- 
ning School; Phillip R. Clinger, Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation; Margue- 
rite Davis, Salt Lake County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare; Clarence O. 
Fingerle, Salt Lake County General 
Hospital; Mrs. Vera Gee, Utah State 
Department of Health; Miss Madeleine 
Helfrey, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, University of Utah; C. Russell 
Neale, Community Mental Health Cen- 
ter; R. Elwood Pace, State Department 
of Public Instruction; Ray G. Wenger, 
Governor’s Advisory Council for the 
Utah School for the Deaf; Mrs. Brig- 
ham E. Roberts and Mrs. Harvey S. 
Pusey. Eugene W. Petersen and Jerry 
Westberg represented the Utah Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. Mrs. Pusey acted as 
interpreter. Darell J. Vorwaller repre- 
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By EUGENE W. PETERSEN 


sented the Community Services Council. 


The basic consideration which precipi- 
tated the contact for assistance by the 
UAD dealt with the non-accessibility of 
services to the adult deaf. The objective 
was to assure that community services 
available to the non-deaf in time of 
need were likewise available, in equi- 
table degree, to the deaf in spite of 
difficulties in communication. 


To document the needs of the esti- 
mated 300 adult deaf people in the area 
information was secured from two 
sources: (1) health and welfare agencies, 
and (2) adult deaf individuals. Informa- 
tion received was tabulated. Findings 
disclosed that in general, the adult deaf 
had a felt need for many community 
services, but the communications bar- 
rier prevented effective utilization of 
existing services. 


Services available to the deaf were 
limited for the most part, to children 
or speech and hearing centers. A gap 
in advertised services and actual serv- 
ices rendered to the adult deaf was dis- 
closed. This is due in part to the com- 
mon preoccupation with speech and 
hearing services, most of which are of 
little value to adult deaf persons. 


The absence of free, spontaneous 
communication admittedly made coun- 
seling generally ineffective, with none of 
the several deaf clients known to agen- 
cies over the past years remaining for 
an effective period of time. 


Because of their interest, the sum- 
mary of findings and conclusions, and 
the committee’s recommendations are 
quoted in full: 


Summary of Findings and Conclusions 


1. Adult deaf persons represent a 
group for whom community services, 
although available, cannot be readily 
rendered. The barrier obstructing the 
provision of such services on an equi- 
table basis with that of the hearing 
population is the inability of the persons 
requesting the services to communicate 
with those who offer the services. This 
is particularly true of casework and 
psychological or psychiatric services, 
which are dependent upon the flow of 
free and spontaneous communication 
between client and worker or therapist. 
Because of the communication barrier 
afflicting the deaf handicapped person, 
he is more prone to the development of 
social and emotional problems than are 
hearing persons, and this difficulty is in- 
tensified by the inability of professional 
persons to render needed services. -Al- 
though the number of persons who 
would use these services in Salt Lake 
County in any one year cannot be docu- 
mented, it would be a sizable proportion 
of the 296 estimated adult deaf persons 
residing in the county. 


2. In the process of seeking profes- 


sional help with social and emotional 
problems, deaf persons realize little suc- 
cess in finding the desired services, 
either from community health and wel- 
fare agencies or from speech and hear- 
ing services as presently constituted. In 
a survey of deaf persons, it was dis- 
closed that while over half of the per- 
sons represented in the survey are 
concerned with personal, social and 
emotional problems for which they de- 
sire professional help, one-third actually 
seek professional services, and only one- 
fifth receive a limited degree of satis- 
faction in the services rendered. Speech 
and hearing services are designed pri- 
marily to meet the needs of hard of 
hearing children and adults and deaf 
children, and fall short of meeting the 
need for social and emotional adjust- 
ment services for the adult deaf. 


3. Of the nine agencies and depart- 
ments designated as carrying some re- 
sponsibility for serving the deaf and 
hard of hearing, none, with the excep- 
tion of the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, reported the provision of 
social and emotional adjustment serv- 
ices. The Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation services are oriented to the 
gainful employment of those persons ac- 
cepted as clients, and therefore, cannot 
serve deaf persons unless there is an 
indicated feasibility of gainful employ- 
ment resulting from services rendered. 
Six of these nine agencies and depart- 
ments limit their services to children. 


4. Other problems revealed by the 
survey to be of primary concern to the 
adult deaf, were management of  fi- 
nances and legal matters. These were 
followed by employment difficulties and 
health problems, with emotional prob- 
lems often complicating the picture. 
Again, the basic problem is that of com- 
munication. The agencies reporting in- 
dicated that the accessibility of services 
to the adult deaf was conditional upon 
the extent to which communication did 
not significantly interfere with the ren- 
dering of services effectively. Nearly all 
of the 27 agencies indicated that serv- 
ices are available on this basis. Ten 
agencies not identical with those re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph, 
indicated that contacts had been made 
by adult deaf in search of services. 

5. The Salt Lake County Department 
of Public Welfare rendered the largest 
number of services to adult deaf in 
1962, the majority of whom had _ be- 
come deaf in later years. The Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation served the 
next largest number of adult deaf. The 
other agencies reporting served from 
one to five persons on an irregular basis. 


6. Adult deaf persons were nearly 
unanimous regarding the felt need for 
Adult Education courses, provided that 
appropriate arrangements could be made 
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to overcome the communication bar- 
rier. Adult Education courses for adult 
deaf have a great potential in serving 
as one of the approaches in assisting the 
deaf to acquire a better understanding 
of themselves, their families, and the 
community, thus enhancing better social 
and emotional adjustment. 
Recommendations 

It is recommended: 

1. That a service be established as a 
part of an existing public or voluntary 
agency in the Salt Lake area to render 
personal, social and emotional adjust- 
ment services to the adult deaf. The 
Family Service Society, Division of Vo- 
eational Rehabilitation, and the Univer- 
sity of Utah Rehabilitation Center were 
considered as agencies which might 
logically provide such services. To meet 
manifest needs, the service should be 
designed to provide counseling or case- 
work services in matters related to fam- 
ily, child behavior, personal, marital, 
budgeting, legal, employment relations 
and related problems, with provision for 
referral to sources of other services, 
when needed. An advisory committee, 
consisting of deaf and hearing persons, 
should be appointed by the agency in 
which the service is lodged, in order to 
assist in giving direction to the program. 

2. That a person be employed by the 
designated agency who would be cap- 
able of communicating manually and 
orally with the deaf. Immediate needs 
suggest that the services of a skilled in- 
terpreter be employed in this position 
on a temporary basis until the ultimate 
objective of a professional social worker, 
skilled in communication with the deaf, 
can be achieved. 

3. That the broad objective of the 
service be that of bringing about in the 
community an adequate social and emo- 
tional adjustment of the deaf, to en- 
hance an integration of persons with 
this handicap into the total community. 

4. That services be clearly identified 
as a service for the deaf, for the purpose 
of enabling the development of public 
understanding of the service and of 
problems of the deaf. 

5. That the Graduate School of So- 
cial Work of the University of Utah be 
encouraged to recruit a student skilled 
in communication with the deaf by vir- 
tue of his background, such as the child 
of deaf parents, and that an appropri- 
ate stipend be awarded to underwrite 
the cost of training. 

6. That the State Division of Adult 
Education cooperate with the Utah As- 
sociation for the Deaf in developing, on 
an experimental basis, classes for adult 
deaf, including such subjects as English, 
money management, mathematics, arts 
and crafts, vocational training, business 
and commercial courses, etc. 

7. That all health, welfare, and leisure 
time service agencies make effort to 
make appropriate services more acces- 
sible to the deaf. To this end, agencies 
should become better acquainted with 
the problems of deafness and develop 
special provisions needed in order to 
make services available to the deaf. 
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Kens Korner 


By Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 


We must build faith in the hearts of © 
those who doubt, we must kindle faith in 
ourselves when it grows dim and find 
some kind of divine courage within us to 
keep on till on Earth we have Peace 
and Good Will among men.—Eleanor 


Roosevelt 

Some random reflections on at- 
taining my 81st milestone, Novem- 
ber 6: How often one’s feelings 
alternate between disgust at one’s 
inadequacies and a bold defiance of 
the Fates! The limitations imposed 
on us by an incredulous public is 
what chiefly hinders and hurts; 
otherwise, deafness per se should 
not be any great barrier to one’s 
objectives. In my own case, I know 
now that it has been and still is a 
handicap. But nobody ever told me. 
To attain some measure of success, 
it appears to be good policy simply 
to ignore one’s “handicaps.” Among 
my treasured letters, I prize one 
from Edward Bok, the great author 
and humanitarian, in which he 
wrote: “I certainly hope that you 
will forge ahead despite the ob- 
stacle which confronts you, remem- 
bering that if you succeed under 
these circumstances, the credit will 
be greater.” These words are still 
true today and are commended to 
the deaf youngsters of America. 

Herbert Hoover, on his 82nd 
birthday, explained his philosophy of 
late life: “There is no joy to be had 
from retirement except by some 
kind of productive work. Other- 
wise, you degenerate into talking to 
everybody about your pains and 
pills and income tax. Any oldster 
who keeps at even part-time work 
has something worth talking about. 
He has a zest for the morning paper 
and his three meals a day. The point 
of all this is not to retire from. work 
or you will shrivel up into a nui- 
sance to all mankind.” This, too, is 
my belief. 


For the information of inquiring 
friends, I am still in harness and 
maintaining my several interests. 
My “chassis” is in pretty good con- 
dition and I still have my original 
teeth and hair (or what there’s left 


of it)... . Speaking of longevity, 
salutations to our Kentucky friend, 
Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., re- 
cently turned 102! Who knows but 
he might equal the record of Me- 
thuselah! ... A certain Mr. Eugene 
Christian, author and expert on 
“How to Live to be 100 Years Old,” 
died at the age of 69—while Joe 
Ferrari, a bootblack (who didn’t 
give a darn) lived to be 100! So, 
what can we learn from this? 
*k Ok * 


From “The Making of the Presi- 
dent, 1960”: “Visiting a school for 


deaf mutes in Mid-Western Wiscon- 
sin, Presidential candidate Hubert 
H. Humphrey would stop to make 
a full-dress speech to the children 
(translated by finger language) then 
leave with tears in his eyes because 
they were sad.” A nice story, this, 
if accurate. Thank goodness, we 
have yet to meet with a “sad” lot 
of the deaf—except at funerals! 
le Dalek” 

New York’s Polo Grounds closed 
for good last September, marking 
the end of a baseball era. Here it 
was where the Giants manager, Mc- 
Graw, played dictator, Matty swung 
the fadeaway and our Dummy Tay- 
lor gave a small boy a busted nose 
which he still prizes. We are in- 
debted to an old Polo Grounds 
patron for the following anecdotes: 

Dummy Taylor and Catcher 
Bresnahan didn’t use baseball signs. 
Dummy had taught Bresnahan the 
sign language of mutes and had to 
shove his fingers slowly. But when- 
ever Umpire Klem gave the battery 
what they considered a bad ball, 
their fingers would wag at high 
speed. Bresnahan didn’t know what 
he was “saying,” but he was getting 
the point across. Klem, and who- 
ever in the crowd could see Bresna- 
han and Dummy “conversing,” 
invariably concluded that they were 
cussing Klem out. Klem would fly 
into a rage and ordered them to 
stop the rapid-fire sign talk or get 
tossed out of the game. ... A 67- 
year-old bartender, Joe Martin, was 
an unofficial bat boy for the Giants 
in 1906. Dummy was one of 
his idols. During practice, Martin 
would sit in the press box and 
avidly watch Dummy warm up. One 
day, Dummy let fly with a wild one 
that crashed into the chicken wire 
behind home. Martin had his nose 
pressed against the wire, and the 
ball bashed it right in. He never 
would have a surgeon straighten his 
busted beak. To him it’s a memento 
of a great era, one that will never 
really die as long as there’s a mirror 
for him to look into. Thanks for 
the memories! 

xk ok Ox 

As the result of sending some 
manual alphabet cards to a friend 
of mine at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, many of its gals and guys are 
learning to wriggle on their fingers! 
When traveling, I generally take 
along a batch of these cards—and 
they prove helpful. 
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DETROIT DAY SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Present Program 

The particular methods and curricu- 
lum selected for each child attending De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf depend 
upon the nature and degree of hearing 
loss, age of onset of loss, intelligence, 
presence of other handicaps (physical, 
mental, emotional), and social-emotional 
development. As the child grows, methods 
and curriculum may need to be altered 
to suit his rate of progress. Therefore, 
the program must be flexible, individu- 
alized, clinically oriented and continually 
re-evaluated. 

Children are grouped as homogene- 
ously as possible. The larger the school 
population, the easier it is to group chil- 
dren for more effective teaching. Cen- 
tralization of the program for deaf, 
aphasics, and severely hard-of-hearing 
has improved our class structure and en- 
abled us to meet individual needs more 
successfully. 

Admission and Evaluation Clinic 

Referrals come from physicians, so- 
cial agencies, hospital clinics, parents, 
neighbors, school principals, speech cor- 
rection teachers, the Detroit Public 
Schools Speech and Hearing Clinic, and 
university speech and hearing clinics. 
Close relationships are maintained with 
physicians and agencies. 

Infant Clinic 

Ideally, the child’s education starts in 
the Infant Clinic where parents and child 
learn together. Our youngest student was 
11 months old. Sense training is stressed 
with emphasis on the visual, kinaesthetic, 
and the auditory (using amplification). 


Nursery School 

At three years of age, children who 
are ready for nursery school are admitted 
to the full school program. Presently, 
we have 19 children enrolled. Their daily 
speech, specific language, lip reading and 
auditory training lessons are individual. 

Kindergarten 

At five, children who are ready, move 
into a kindergarten program in which 
individualized and specific teaching of 
language, speech, lip reading and audi- 
tory training is provided by a teacher of 
the deaf for small homogeneous groups 
of from two to four children. Large 
group teaching by an experienced kinder- 
garten teacher is used for rhythms, read- 
ing and number readiness, drill on lan- 
guage concepts, indirect lip reading, 
spontaneous speech and usual kindergar- 
ten activities. 

Reading Readiness 

At the reading readiness level, the 
children are routed into deaf, hard-of- 
hearing, aphasic, diagnostic teaching and 
teacher-counselor programs. A child may 
be tried in several groups until the staff 
is satisfied that his needs are being met. 

Grades One through Nine 

Children continue in a relatively un- 
graded fashion, moving from one aca- 
demic level to another as they are able. 
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Detroit Day School for Deaf Children, located at 6045 Stanton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Some complete the ninth grade at the 
Day School, then enter high school with 
teacher-counselor assistance. Those who 
can make the transition are moved into 
the teacher-counselor: program earlier. 
Classes for the slow learner and for the 
mentally retarded modify the curriculum 
further. Terminal students are. referred 
to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
prior to their departure or graduation 
for possible job placement or special 
trade training. 

Throughout their schooling, all of these 
children have classes in lip reading, 
speech, language and auditory training 
in addition,to all of the regular academic 
subjects. 


The upper elementary and junior high 
grades are departmentalized to provide 
varied experiences in lip reading, devel- 
opment of independent work habits and 
adjustment to a variety of teachers prior 
to secondary school admission. Arithme- 
tic and reading classes are each organ- 
ized homogeneously on the basis of 
achievement levels. 

Art 

Art is emphasized since it is a good 
medium for self-expression and emo- 
tional release. Deaf children are exposed 
to art forms at a very early age and 
frequently become quite competent ar- 
tists. 

Vocational Training 

Vocational subjects (wood shop, metal 
shop, electrical bench, print shop, sewing, 
cooking) are of particular importance 
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to our terminal students and to those who 
are permitted to enter the trade schools. 
Physical Education 

Physical education serves many pur- 
poses: To develop coordination skills; to 
teach games that hearing children learn 
in neighborhood groups; to develop 
rhythmic sense; to improve balance and 
coordination and others. 


Teacher-Counselor Program 
for Hard-of-Hearing 

Hard-of-hearing children may be cared 
for in special classes at the Day School, 
in district schools and in the teacher- 
counselor program. Choice of program 
for each child is dependent upon the na- 
ture and kind of hearing loss, academic 
level, need for intensive training and 
psycho-social development. Presently, 
there are six classes placed in six schools 
in various districts of the city. Each class 
has a teacher-counselor serving on a half- 
time basis. The hard-of-hearing children 
are enrolled in regular homerooms and 
attend as many regular classes as. possi- 
ble. They receive as much special help 
during the half-day period as they re- 
quire. This assistance consists of lip 
reading, auditory training, speech cor- 
rection and academic tutoring. 


School Population 
The population of the deaf has under- 
gone considerable change in nature but 
not in number during the past 20 years. 
The population of children with multiple 
handicaps and with language disorders 
due to difficulty in interpretation of 


Schools for the Deaf 


Roy K. Holcomb 
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Mrs. 


Harriett G. Kopp, principal, Detroit Day 
School for Deaf Children. 


sound appears to be increasing. 
Class Size 


It is difficult and not very meaningful 
to compute average class size. Homeroom 
groups vary from six for the severely 
multiply handicapped to 10 for the deaf 
upper grades. Kindergarten and nursery 
classes are very large to permit group 
activities. Each of these classes has two 
teachers and has a large room for group 
activities with a small clinic room for 
individualized teaching. The present Day 
School teacher load averages at 7.6 per 
academic teacher, but at 9.2 per home- 
room. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 
e BABY CRY 
e TELEPHONE RING 
e DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SONOTROL 
SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2x3""x6), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location 
near your baby’s crib, telephone or door- 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SONOTROL to the 
rooms in your apartment. When the baby 
cries or the telephone or doorbell rings, 
the lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SONOTROL to 
your bed. 

With SONOTROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home. 

SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc- 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. 23, N.Y. 
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Service To Silence 


By Roger M. Falberg, Executive Secretary 


Wichita Social Services for the Deaf 


II1I—Approaching the 
Community at Large 

In trying to get a community service 
agency for the deaf going in your com- 
munity, you will probably find that per- 
haps the knottiest of all problems is the 
question of where to find available fi- 
nancing. Never have the deaf, as a 
group, gone out in their communities, 
hat in hand, and asked for outside fi- 
nancial help. While certainly a laudable 
demonstration of independence, such 
over-reliance upon our own limited re- 
sources has left us with no contacts or 
experience with service groups such as 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists or 
similar organizations in our home 
communities. 

Yet it is through such contacts with 
service organizations that a start can 
best be made. In Wichita, as is fairly 
well-known, two hearing persons, one a 
woman with a deaf brother and the 
other a pastor with a group of deaf 
adults in his parish, were responsible for 
contacting the Junior League of Wich- 
ita, awakening their interest, and obtain- 
ing financial backing. The Junior League 
is an organization of women who de- 
vote all of their interest to community 
service projects. They will contribute to 
and assist a project only if they can also 
contribute volunteer assistance in some 
form. In the Wichita Social Services for 
the Deaf, their assistance has been in- 
valuable in providing our agency with 
combination receptionists - secretaries- 
telephone-answerers, 10 in all, each do- 
nating three hours a week of their time. 
While they do no actual casework, their 
help makes it possible for an agency to 
begin on an extremely minimum budget. 

“The Wichita Awakening,” a pam- 
phlet describing the work and history of 
the WSSD reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Workshop on Community 
Development held in April of 1961 at 
Fort Monroe, Va., under Vocational 
Rehabilitation auspices, has been sent to 
secretaries of local Junior Leagues 
throughout the country. Almost every 
metropolitan area has a League, and the 
one in your community might prove an 
invaluable resource to you. 

Before making any effort to contact 
service groups, however, it may be well 
for a committee of deaf and hearing 
persons interested in the establishment 
of services for the deaf to approach of- 
ficials of the local community fund or- 
ganization. By this is meant your local 
United Fund or Community Chest. Ex- 
perience to date has shown that such 
officials are almost always more than 
glad to meet with and discuss problems 
of the deaf, and to explore ways and 
means of aiding in the solution of these 
problems. 


In fact, it may well be that this first 
step will prove so promising and helpful 
as to make it unnecessary to look fur- 
ther. Such instances will probably be 
rare, however. As a rule, you will need 
something more concrete than mere 
arguments before participation in the 
fund program will be possible. You will 
need demonstrable evidence of the 
need; and it is likely that this evidence 
may best be obtained by actually setting 
up your service center with assistance of 
public service groups such as the Junior 
League. 

Even so, the officials of your local 
community fund headquarters will be 
invaluable in starting you off on the 
right foot. You will know in advance 
what requirements must be met before 
any program can become a participating 
one; and much time and effort can be 
conserved by knowing beforehand where 
you are headed. Don’t work blindly— 
go to your United Fund or Red Feather 
people and ask for their guidance. 

After this step, groundwork must be 
laid by educating the membership of the 
service groups whose assistance you in- 
tend to enlist on the peculiar needs and 
problems of the deaf. The language 
handicap must be stressed, and the com- 
munication barrier must be shown in 
such a way that these people are able 
to grasp the fact that the hearing aid 
and oral instruction have by no means 
done away with these problems. Care- 
fully—so as to effectively conceal identi- 
ties—you may find it helpful to present 


actual case histories from your own 


community, showing how counseling, 
had it been available, might have 
prevented disaster. A bankruptcy, a 
mental patient needlessly committed, a 
broken home, a “peddler” desiring a 
fresh start but unable to find help 
through regular channels, an  under- 
employed deaf person, a welfare client 
who has been on relief rolls for many 
years, any or all of these problems 
psrobably exist in almost every sizeable 
community of deaf persons in the na- 
tion. It only remains for you to locate 
them. Talk in terms of specifics; don’t 
depend solely upon generalities. 

Another “selling point” to be stressed 
is the fact that such an agency serves 
not only the deaf, but the entire com- 
munity. Deafness is perhaps the least- 
understood handicap, and misinforma- 
tion about our people runs rampant in 
the world at large. 

Among our people, it is customary to 
think of organizations of and for the 
deaf as serving only the deaf. We shall 
try to show in next month’s column how 
a community service agency for the deaf 
serves others in the community as well 
as the deaf. 
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costs which will be associated with this study if it is to 


be more than an empty gesture.” 


The Editor’s Page 
(Continued from Page 2) 


it be as thorough as possible and that the findings be 


reported as soon as possible. 


Excerpt from House of Representatives Report No. 


774, 88th Congress, lst Session. Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies, Appropriations Bill, 1964—Conference Re- 


port: 
“GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


“Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagreement. The 
managers on the part of the House will support a motion 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment providing 
$100,000 for necessary expenses of carrying out a study 
of the education of the deaf, with an amendment which 
will provide the transfer of these funds to the Office of 
the Secretary. It is the desire of the conferees that this 
study be carried out by the Secretary with the assistance 
of such experts as he may find necessary, but who have 
no direct connection with either Gallaudet College or State 
schools for the deaf. It is the desire of the conferees that 
this study cover the entire educational program of both 
Gallaudet College and the State schools for the deaf, that 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


Comment 


We are trying to ascertain the current status of the 
study for which $100,000 has been appropriated. Most 
interesting to the deaf in general will be the makeup 
of the committee of “experts” and the manner in 


which it is proposed to conduct the study. The Sen- 


on 
Parliamentary Procedure 


By Edwin M. Hazel 
Qualified Parliamentarian ; 
Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 


Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


“What cruel abuse and injustice! And 
how often a member would be coerced 
into content with doing “What everybody 
else is doing” and accepting as true what 
is false, because that is “what everybody 
else is accepting”’—error in place of 
truth!”—Demeter, professional parlia- 
mentarian, lawyer, legislator and edu- 
cator. 

Q. May honorary members make a 
motion or even vote?—State association. 

A. No, but they may discuss. The 
word “honorary” is only a title. 


Q. Does it usually require a 2/3 vote 
of the members present and voting to 
elect a person an honorary member? 

A. Yes. Also, in many organizations, 
it requires a 38/4 vote to make a person 
an honorary member. However, it 
should be specified in the bylaws. 

Q. Is a motion to lay on the table 
debatable?—Miss H.C. 


A. No. See page 104, Robert’s Rules 
of Order, Revised. 

Q. Is a motion to lay on the table 
out of order at the last meeting of the 
session? 

A. Yes. All unfinished business termi- 
nates when adjourned sine die (“without 
day”) which means to dissolve the 
assembly. 

Q. Who is to be credited for a mo- 
tion by a member after a suggestion 
was made by another member?—Club 
secretary. 

A. The one who made the motion. 
Ignore the suggestion because it is not 
a legitimate motion—no record in the 
minutes. 
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Q. Is it necessary to ask the member 
who seconded the motion before the mo- 
tion may be withdrawn?—Mrs. M.E. 

A. No. 

Q. Can a committee discharge or 
punish its own member at will? 

A. No, but the committee may report 
the facts to the assembly. The assembly 
may discharge a committee at will. Re- 
member the committee has no power 
whatsoever except that which is given 
to it by a vote of the assembly. 

TRUE-FALSE 

(Answers on page 19) 
T F 1. A motion to adopt a resolution 
(motion) was passed without having 
been seconded. Would such a motion be 
binding (legally enforceable) ? 
T F 2. The motion to refer to a com- 
mittee may be reconsidered. 
T F 8. A member may criticize the 
Chair’s ruling or argue with the Chair. 
T F 4. The Chair (presiding officer) 
has a right to show by action that he is 
for or against a motion under consider- 
ation or an application for membership. 
T F 5. It is legal for an executive board 
to create a new office not authorized 
in the bylaws. 
T F 6. The word, “vice-chairman” 
should be used instead of “co-chairman.” 
T F 7. The word, “chairlady” or 
“chairwoman” is not appropriate. 
T F 8. A member may debate twice or 
more on the same question (motion). 
T F 9. An organization (club, society 
or association) may use a fund for a 
purpose other than that specified in the 
bylaws. 
T F 10. Some friends think that parlia- 
mentary law hinders our activities. 


ate report expressed the hope that the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare would utilize ‘“‘a rep- 
resentative group of citizens” to provide him with 
advice. The Conference report expressed a desire that 
“experts” have no direct connection with either Gal- 
laudet College or State schools for the deaf. 


Since the study is to cover the education of the deaf 
in general—not Gallaudet College alone—it is incom- 
prehensible that “experts” from State schools are to 
be left out while “experts” from day schools, private 
schools and other institutions may be consulted. 


The Nebraska Association of the Deaf, 
at its biannual meeting held in Omaha 
during the Labor Day weekend, elected 
the following officers: Dale Paden, presi- 
dent; Jack Gannon, first vice president; 
Billy Bresley, second vice president; 
George Propp, secretary; and Berton 
Leavitt, treasurer. Marie S. Goetter was 
chosen as Nebraska’s Representative to 
the NAD convention to be held in 
Washington, D. C., July 6-11, 1964. An 
important item of business was the se- 
lection of a committee to take steps to 
celebrate the centennial of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf five years hence. 

* * * 


Gallaudet College’s basketball team 
will really hit the road this season, hav- 
ing scheduled a game in Indianapolis, 
Ind., with Marian College on Jan. 29, 
1964. The contest will be played at the 
Indiana Central College gymnasium un- 
der sponsorship of the Parent-Teacher- 
Counselor Organization of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. An intermediate 
team from the Indiana School will play 
in a preliminary game. 

* * * 


Detroit Association of the Deaf will 
be in new quarters after the first of the 
year. The present building at 105 Daven- 
port is to be razed. Latest report was 
that a site in the northwest section of 
Detroit on Fenkel Avenue near Wyo- 
ming was under consideration. 

* * * 


The Minnesota State Department of 
Education has been awarded a grant of 
$10,000 from the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration to make a survey 
among the deaf and the hard of hearing 
between the ages of 12 to 35 concerning 
the problems of employment. A ques- 
tionnaire will be used. 
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A few days ago I had a letter from 
Clarence Doane of Los Alamitos, Calif., 
who had a diacritical mark over ‘“‘a’’ in 
his last name. I know this indicates the 
surname is to be pronounced a certain 
way. You and I have had occasions to 
look up words in the dictionary to learn 
their meaning. How many of us the deaf 
have studied them for their pronuncia- 
tion? Precious few of us, I’m sure. I 
wouldn’t know how to _ pronounce 
Doane’s name the way his family expects 
unless I study the diacritics in the dic- 
tionary. Not one teacher in my time, 
who taught me speech, taught me to 
study word pronunciation in the diction- 
ary. Not even at college. I wonder 
whether schools today include dictionary 
study with speech training. 

Also I know there are names spelled 
one way and pronounced another. I 
have a relative whose surname is Evan, 
but in speech it is more like Evon. Other 
examples are Kuchel (pronounced Ke- 
chul), Doheny (Donay), Jose (Hosay), 
etc., without end. One teacher said to 
sneeze when I wanted to say Szczeh, 
name of a schoolmate of mine of yore, 
and that’s how it was supposed to sound. 


It’s a good thing we don’t “parlay 
voo” in French because it has more si- 
lent letters in its language than the 
English—so it seems to me. Do I hear 
disagreement? And the French use dia- 
critics in print, too. Seems odd that the 
French has diacritics and doesn’t try to 
make its language more phonetic with- 
out them. Seems odd that the English 
language doesn’t have diacritics in 
everyday print, and is not much more 
phonetic. 


Now Life (Nov. 1, “Reading All of a 
Sudden”) tells of beginning classes in at 
least five states reading phonetic English 
using a 43-character alphabet. Is the time 
coming when we have to invent 19 new 
finger alphabet characters? 

* * * 


Melville Bell Grosvenor, editor of 
National Geographic Magazine, grand- 
son of Alexander Graham Bell, wrote a 
fine tribute to Walt Disney and called 


WANTED 


Counselor for the Deaf—to work in 
rehabilitation workshop setting in 
counseling and evaluating deaf clients 
for training or job placement. Ex- 
perience or education in problems of 
the deaf desired and sign language 


skills helpful. 
Inquiries should be sent to 


Samuel Bernstein 
Executive Director 


Rehabilitation Workshop, 
1727 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


him “genius of laughter and learning.” 
I take an excerpt from this tribute 
printed in the August National Geo- 
graphic: 

“TI recently glimpsed the restless bril- 
liance that drives Walt Disney to venture 
constantly into the new and the untried. 
We stood in one of his studios, and there 
Walt introduced me to Abraham Lincoln. 


“Unbelievably, the President put out 
his hand and gave me a warm hand- 
shake, as if he were receiving at the 
White House. Lincoln’s eyes met mine, 
his lips moved, and I was greeted with 
a deep “How do you do?” and a slight 
bow. It was a startling, even and eerie, 
experience. I almost had doubts that this 
was only an electronically operated 
effigy. 

“Remembering how my deaf Grand- 
mother Bell ‘heard’ by reading the lips, 
I asked Walt how closely Lincoln’s 
mouth actually shaped the words I had 
heard. For answer Walt turned to an 
assistant. 

“ ‘Hear that? A great idea! Find some- 
one who reads lips to tell us how good 
Lincoln’s mouth is. I want him perfect!’ ” 

* * OK 


National Geographic 
Magazine carried “The Romance of 
the Geographic,’ by Gilbert Hovey 
Grosvenor, long-time editor (now re- 
tired) and son-in-law of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, celebrating the magazine’s 
75th anniversary. 


A caption to a picture of a pretty 
little girl who later became the wife of 
this Mr. Grosvenor read: } 

“At age three, Elsie May Bell showed 
the winsome beauty that would win so 
many hearts, including my own. Her 
father, Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, saw his newborn baby 
as ‘a funny thing, perfectly formed.’ 
Because his wife Mabel was deaf from 
a childhood illness, Dr. Bell feared for 
his daughter’s hearing and tested it by 
blowing on a trumpet near the baby’s 
bed. ‘The child is quite all right,’ he said. 
‘(It) flung out its arms and legs and 
shrieked in terror.’ ” 

* OK 

Fellow under many aliases chides the 
SW printers on their inability to emulate 
his style of address to the conductor of 
this page. But he sends in anecdotes to 
convulse us with laughter. Say, “Ali- 
ases,” this is why we fall into the aisle— 
with spasms of laughter. This is why “r” 
in Humor at top of the page is askew. 
It’s falling into the aisle. You, a printer, 
know other printers like you are human 
too, and easily tickled. The SW printers 
fouled this “‘r” unintentionally. 

This from Mr. “Aliases”: 


The October 


Some years ago when Dr. Harley D. 
Drake was teaching public speaking at 
Gallaudet College one of the co-eds was 
having rather unusual difficulty attaining 
a graceful rendition of the national an- 
them in the language of signs. 


At the very same moment a truck 
happened to pass by, right next to the 
building, and the ensuing vibration dis- 
rupted the attention of the entire class. 

Up jumped the exasperated professor 
with this remark to the disappointed, 
but still determined, co-ed: “That rum- 
bling sound you just felt was Francis 
Scott Key turning in his grave! Try to 
do better next time.”—Ann O’Minous 

* * & 

From the same Mr. Whozzit: 
HONEST ANSWER WRITES 
OFF SENTENCE 

HONOLULU (AP)—A _ deaf-mute 
and a district court magistrate wrote off 
a drunk charge and a 80-day jail sen- 
tence with humor on both sides. 

On a blackboard, Prosecutor Patrick 
O’Connor wrote the words, “Were you 
drunk on King Street last night?” The 
deaf-mute, an elderly man, gave an em- 
phatic shake of his head—no. 

Prepared to take that for a plea of 
not guilty, O’Connor returned to his 
seat, but the deaf-mute grabbed the 
chalk and wrote, “Hotel Street.” 

Are you guilty of being drunk on 
Hotel Street?” Mr. O’Connor wrote. 

“Yes,” nodded the defendant with a 
wide grin. 

“Thirty days,” said Magistrate Francis 
De Mello. : 
Then, 
sentence. 


with a smile, he suspended 


* ok OF 


Same source who now goes by a new 
byline, H. L. Sinker (So you too caught 
on to the initials) : 


A report had John T. Boatwright, an 
Izaak Walton disciple, pulling a 13-lb. 
whopper of a walleye pike up among 
Minnesota’s 10,000 lakes the past 
summer. 


They say all fishermen are liars and 
all liars are fishermen. Wal, Eye dunno 
about that, but the genial angler from 
South Carolina’s still our Boaty—wright 
or wrong! 


(This reporter has a clipping on hand 
from The Hubbard County Independ- 
ent, Park Rapids, Minn., dated July 4, 
19638, attesting to the fact that the tale 
is no whopper when the angler, named, 
caught this whopper of a _ piscatorial 
thing. Legend on the clipping: Walleyed 
pike: 13 lb. 2 oz. East Crooked, John 
Boatwright, Jacksonville, [ll., Breezy 


Pines. Attested thereto, T.L.) 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MATRON 


California Home for the Aged Deaf 


Ability to use the sign language 
desirable. 


Write to: LUCY SIGMAN 
186 Birch St., Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Geraldine Fail 


NEWS COVERAGE 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali- 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news so as to reach one of the news 
15th of the month before 
publication. Pictures will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re- 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


editors by the 


CHICAGO ... 


STEEPLE ROW ... Father Murphy 
is the new director of St. John’s School 
for the Deaf in Milwaukee . . . Father 
Egan attended the International Con- 
gress of Deaf Educators at Gallaudet 
in Washington, D.C. ... the Rev. James 
A. Weisheipl, son of deaf parents, was 
elected president of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association for the 
coming year... Father White has taken 
leave of Ephpheta Center to serve a 
tenure of office as superior and prin- 
cipal of Spaulding Institute in Peoria 

. . the Rev. Bernard L. Tyler, OSA, 
was appointed by Cardinal Meyer to 
work with the deaf on the southwest 
side. 


APPOINTEES .. . Dolores Griffin 
of Quincy fills the state secretary post 
of the IAD left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Ben Estrin. John Otto was ap- 
pointed new law chairman of the same 
association ... named on the local com- 
mittee of the ’64 IAD convention were 
Roy Lowe, William Maiworm, James 
McCloud, Celia Warshawsky, Solomon 
Deitch and Francis Fitzgerald. 

ELECTIONS . . . new officers 
elected at the 14th ICDA (Catholic) 
convention held in Buffalo last July: 
president, Emil Ladner, Berkeley, Calif.; 
first vice president Catherine Gallagher, 
Brooklyn; second vice president, Guy 
Lively, Toronto, Canada; secretary, Vin- 
cent Iannucci, New York; treasurer. 
Jerome Kiel, Baltimore; Canadian treas- 
urer, Guy LeBoeuf of Montreal 
Div. No. 1 re-elected Bobo Donoghue 
to serve as president thru ’64 with Joe 
Schafer as VP; Richard Tanzar, secre- 
tary; and Pat Fitzpatrick, treasurer... 
in the Div. 142 elections Irene Hazel 
won the presidential post; Emma Free- 
man, veep; Beatrice Davis, secretary; 
and Laurel Raci, treasurer. 

BLUE CROSS BAY... Rose Da- 
men submitted to cataract surgery 

. William Myles suffered his first 
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as . | 
Harriett B. Vota 
heart attack in October . .. Lorraine 
Sullivan, Mike Raci, Jennie Sipes and 
Emily Combs are all recuperating from 
recent major operations. 


DIAPERVILLE ... Ray and Arlene 
(nee Weber) Nelson. produced a girl . 

. the Dave Kennedys’ new population 
explosion is a girl, Linda Sue, who 
weighed in at 6 lb... . the Bob Don- 
oghues’ third bundle turned out to be 
a boy. 


TICKER PATTER Raymond 
Sass chalked up 25 years service at 
Tuttle & Kift Co. (electric ranges). 
He was awarded a Hamilton wrist- 
watch ... Ray Dundon, auto insurance 
agent, has retired from the firm of 
Marsh and McLennan after 26 years 
of persuading insurance companies to 
take on deaf drivers. Mr. Dundon re- 
ceived a plaque commemorating his 
efforts on behalf of the deaf from 
Grand Prexy Cherry’. . . the Depart- 
ment of Army moved out of Chicago 
to Natick, Mass., and Ben Estrin, a 
food chemist in the U.S. Quartermaster 
Corps, followed suit. The Estrins sold 
their home.in Skokie and skipped town 
in mid-September Martha Sch- 
weinske, 84, packed up her belongings 
and hied off to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where she prefers to live out her twi- 
light years with a niece there . 
Marion Petkovsek forsook Chicago for 
San Francisco, which was an_ easy 
thing to do! ... Meyer Rosenblatt is 
currently employed in the Sun-Times 
composing room ... Art Montoya took 
leave of the Fourth Estate and the 
teaching profession to become coun- 
sellor for the state rehab in St. Louis . 

. Ed Hazel guest-spoke at the OAD 
convention banquet held in Cleveland, 
Oct. 5, after which he and wife, Irene, 
took in the Bernard Bragg Show... 
Joe Miller, Rita Fitzpatrick, Bobbie 
Sullivan and Terry Feeley witnessed 
Moscow’s wonderful one-ring circus 
which played 12 days at the Amphi- 
theater. James McCloud and _ cronies 
also went to this spectacular show. 
Terry digski-ed the Turkmenian Cos- 
sacks riders the most while the rest 
of the bunch fell in love with the 
pony and poodle act, the soccer-play- 
ing boxers and the marvelously trained 
bears whose humor stole the comedy 
spotlight from Oleg Popov, the official 
circus clown . . . the John Kellys’ new 
diggings at the posh Carl Sandburg 
village accommodated the David Peik- 
offs during a brief November stop in 
town. The Peikoffs enjoyed a lesson in 
antiques and oddity on a tour thru 
the Old Town North Wells sector 


w 


which is a block’s walk away from the 
Kelly pad. The Kellys as well as the 
Len Warshawskys, the John Breslins 
and Terry Feeley are frequent visitors 
of this off-beat section where Irish 
Coffee and steakburgers are the spec- 
ialties of expresso houses Rhae 
Friedman, 82, passed to her rest Sept. 
23. She is survived by a sister, Stella 
Jacobson, 76 ... James McCloud glee- 
fully spread early good cheer by giving 
his many friends rolls and rolls of col- 
orful Christmas wrapping paper which 
he acquired at a specialty plant where 
he did seasonal work for three months 
this fall . . . John Fuhr who resumed 
the responsibility of shoe pricer, group 
leader along with the repair depart- 
ment at Goodwill Industries, now bosses 
a group of 10, six of whom are hearing 
. . . Gertie Kulzleb cracked her hip in 
a fall while visiting with her sister in 
Ohio. 


HITCHING DATES... The Charles 
Yanzitos celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Oct. 12 at the St. 
Genevieve Church auditorium where a 
hugh gathering feted them the 
Frank Sullivans observed their 18th 
year of togetherness at the Black 
Steer restaurant Oct. 4 as did the 
years Oct. 18 . . . John and Beatrice 
John D. Sullivans who were wed 44 
Davis were merged 11 years ago, Oct. 
1d. 


SALUTE TO SERVICE ... Deafville 
paid homage to L. S. Cherry with a 
testimonial dinner Oct. 19 in the King 
Arthur Room of the Sheraton-Chicago 
hotel. Cherry was feted for his 40 years 
with the NFSD. 


BANQUET HI-LITES ... on hand 
to break bread with the locals Oct. 19 
were out-of-towners; the Jess Smiths, 
the Don Pettingills, the Frank Bushs, 
Mrs. Teansey’s group from Kansas 
City, Brooks Monoghan, the Brothers 
Kannapell, Wilma Robinson of Miami, 
Mr. Strail of Syracuse, the Joe Cor- 
danos, the Schafers of Springfield, the 
Philip Zolas, Dolly Panella, Ann Prin- 
zevaile, Harry Hansman, the LeRoy 
Davises and other dazzlers ... Terry 
Feeley thundered through the national 
anthem and left all the diners wonder- 
ing where they’d find peace and quiet 
in their Land of the Free and Home 
of the Brave! .. . Lorraine Sullivan 
and Celia Warshawsky decorated each 
end of the headtable in their aqua 
evening costumes . 800 hungry 
diners filled the King Arthur Room 
which was Beatrice Davis’ dream come 
true, and she had to miss out on the 
whole shingding because of a measly, 
but ghastly kidney stone . . . Brooks 
Monoghan, impromptu speaker, told of 
a fellow who remarked that Brooks’ 
spiels were out of this world and 
wanted him (Brooks) to stay out 
there! For a minute Brooks had his 
audience confused. They thought they 
were looking at the late W. C. Fields 
come back to life! . . . Brooks Mono- 
ghan loudly refused to eat the ‘cow 
salad” served him .. . Jack Kondell 
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Mr. and Mrs. L. Stephen Cherry and Mrs. Jack 
Kondell (right) are shown seated at the head 
table at the testimonial dinner Oct. 19 honor- 
ing Mr. Cherry for his 40 years of service with 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. The 
dinner was in the King Arthur Room of the 
Sheraton-Chicago. Mr. Kondell, master of cere- 
monies, was out of camera range. 


was master of ceremonies with an 
unique “chalk talk” ... Irene Hazel 
“40 years,’ a poem composed exclus- 
ively for Cherry by Hadley Smith of 
Ohio .. . the clapping seal of the eve- 
ning was Bob Donoghue who stood up to 
take a bow and applauded heartily 
along with all the rest when M. C. 
Kondell extolled on Bob’s virtues as 
the banquet committee’s able secre- 
tary ... after-dinner speakers included 
Frank Sullivan, George Kannapell, Len 
Warshawsky and Joseph Grant .. . the 
climax of the gala evening came when 
J. B. Davis, in lieu of Beatrice, awarded 
Cherry an oversized check, along with 
the real thing, for $1,025 which rep- 
resented the total sum sent in by 
divisions all over the nation .. . 
Sol Deitch called a halt to the overly- 
long program when the very young 
Fraters and guests started leaving 
their seats and moved toward Ozzie 
Osburn and his popular band which 
promptly blared forth with George 
Kannapell right in there stomping his 
1-2, 1-2-3. 


COLORADO ... 


This month’s column will be brief due 
to lack of news from our friends. We 
don’t know everything that goes on in 
Colorado and it is up to our readers to 
send in news items to make this column 
interesting and newsy. 

The Scott Cuscadens of Omaha were in 
town for a two-week visit with their 
daughter and family, the Loren Elstads. 
They also visited with their son-in-law, 
Ralph Wyatt, and his three children. E]- 
eanor Propp and her youngest son came 
down for the weekend. 

A late autumn picnic and all-day out- 
ing was enjoyed by Jerome and Joyce 
Aregi, the Odis Landsverks and children, 
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Bert Younger and Karen Reekers at the 
cabin of the Herb Votaws on Oct. 6. 

The next weekend, Oct. 12-13 found 
some hardy souls camping up at the 
Dick Andersons’ cabin near Dillon on the 
Western Slope. Those making the trip 
were the Howard Kilthaus, the Bill Fras- 
ers and the Jerome Moers, and hosts Dick 
and Barbara. 

The annual turkey dinner of the Bethel 
Deaf Lutherans was held Oct. 12 at Mt. 
Calvary Church with a good-sized crowd 
in attendance. 

The weekend of Oct. 12-13 found some 
of our bowlers participating in the Mid- 
west Deaf Bowling Tournament at Sioux 
City, lowa. We are not sure, but we 
think it was our Jack Reed of Denver, 
who came home with a trophy and 
cash prize. Other Denverites placed in 
the money. 

The Don Warnicks and son Regan left 
Oct. 19 for a one-week vacation. They 
planned to visit the Southwest and Las 
Vegas. 

Last month we forgot to mention that 
Herb Votaw had the honor of displaying 
his three locomotive models at the Brown 
Palace Hotel during the convention of the 
National Railway Historical Society, held 
in Denver Aug. 380-Sept. 2. Herb is a 
charter member of the NRHS, Inter- 
mountain Chapter, and also is a 20-year 
member of the Rocky Mountain Rail- 
road Club. The models, scale size rep- 
lieas of the Union Pacific 4019, the Un- 
ion Pacific 800 and the Rio Grande 
3712, are all steam locomotive types. He 
also displayed his refrigerator car, which 
is a scale-sized model, too. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . . 


The fall season got under way Oct. 
4-5 with DCCD’s Dramatics Guild 
presentation of Noel Coward’s “Blithe 
Spirit.” Directed by Willard Madsen, 
this mystery-comedy starred Helen 
Schuyman as Ruth, Louie Fant and 
Charles and Debbie Sonnenstrahl as the 
dear departed Elvira. It was Elaine 
Haines, in the role of spiritualist Ma- 
dame Arcati, who brought down the 
house, both literally and _ physically. 
Fant, incidentally, though hearing, is an 
associate member of DCCD and on the 
faculty of Gallaudet College. Also ap- 
pearing in the play were Clarence Rus- 
sell and Barbara LaRocca as Dr. and 
Mrs. Bradman, and Lenore Golden in 
the part of Edith, the maid. 

After five weeks of league play, the 
Nation’s Capital Deaf Bowling Associa- 
tion already has five over-200 games. 
The high individual game thus far is 
held by Earl Stevens, with 223. Fol- 
lowing close behind are Hans Hohl, 
221; Edwin Nash, 207; Russ Chauvenet, 
201, and James Crites, 201. This year 
finds 12 teams in action, with new- 
comers coming mainly from the faculty 
at Gallaudet. Mervin Garretson is 


prexy this year, and due to his -in- 
fluence, the ranks of bowlers among 
the deaf in D.C. are steadily growing. 
Among the fairer sex, Carol Garret- 
son has both high game and high set, 
with 185 and 446, respectively. Yvonne 
Esquibel ranks second with 166 and a 
set of 418. 

The 28th annual dance of NFSD 
Div. No. 46 was held at the May- 
flower Hotel on Oct. 12. This year 
found the departure from the old IOOF 
Hall to more modern surroundings at 
one of the finer hotels. 


Marilyn St. Clair and James E. 
Casey were united in marriage at the 
Lutheran Church on Sept. 15. Marilyn 
is a local product, having attended the 
Kendall School, while the groom hails 
from New Jersey. After a brief honey- 
moon, they are now residing in Silver 
Spring, Md. 

We welcome to this area Steve and 
Dorothy Brenner, formerly of Philadel- 
phia. Steve has secured employment 
hereabouts as an etaoin shrdlu_ oper- 
ator, and both have joined the NCDBA 
league. 


Brentwood: Village, which in the past 
was the dwelling place of so many lo- 
calites has become deadwood, as far as 
the deaf are concerned. Only three 
units remain occupied, what with the 
suburbs catching all the movers. Herb 
and Roz Rosen were the lastest to 
move—this time to Landover, Md. The 
Bob Herbolds also moved—to swank 
Chevy Chase. 

Rudolph Hines, Leon Auerbach and 
Emanuel Golden attended summer school 
at the University of Chicago for six 
weeks. Marlene Hines and girls went 
to Montana to visit her folks while 
Rudy was in Chicago. John Kubis is 
also on a leave of absence to fur- 
ther his studies there. Taking his place 
on the faculty is Ray Kolander, re- 
cently of the Nebraska School. Ray 
and his wife Bonnie, a Montana prod- 
uct, are ensconced in an apartment in 
Riverdale, Md. 

Also connected to the faculty, at the 
tutorial center, is Arthur Montoya, of 
New Mexico, California and recently of 
Chicago. Welcome, Arturo! 

Don and Joyce Leitch took baby 
Kristiana to Iowa during the summer 
to “show” her to Joyce’s people back 
there. Then they went up to Minnesota 
where they spent a few days with 
Dick Caswell’s family, from there to 
Delavan, Wisc., to visit the Herb Lar- 
sens. The Marwood Burrs also went 
to Wisconsin to visit his parents for 
two weeks. 

The IGD sponsored a benefit ball at 
the Shoreham Hotel on Nov. 9. Irv- 
ing Hoberman was in charge of the 
affair, with the assistance of Roger 
Seott and Tom Cuscaden. The latter 
two were in charge of the SEAAD 
tournament when it was held in D. C. 
and they shattered all existing attend- 
ance records. 
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Mrs. James (Maydeen) Garrison is shown in front of the Mobile Home she and James purchased 


recently in Reseda, Calif. Friends gathered Sept. 22 to surprise them with a housewarming. Bunny 
Webster was unable to get a picture of both of them and the new trailer so, saying that Maydeen 
was prettier than James Bunny sent the above picture. 


CALIFORNIA .. . 


Visitors to Long Beach during Oc- 
tober were Mr. and Mrs. Alonson Web- 
ster and their granddaughter, Mrs. 
Donna Brondkowski, all of Detroit. 
They spent a few days over in Van 
Nuys as guests of Lois Bowden and 
Bunny Webster who took them to the 
Los Angeles Club to meet old friends 
and make new ones. 


Robert Eugene Garbutt has been 
another frequent visitor to SouCal the 
past few months, attending the Bank 
Nights at the Long Beach Club, and 
coming all the way down from North- 
ern California to do so. Marie Stewart 
and other friends of his Berkeley 
school days take it upon themselves to 
see that Robert enjoys his visits. 


That handsome young man _ you’ve 
been seeing around town lately is Joe 
Schmitz, formerly of Omaha and a 
Gallaudet graduate. Joe is making his 
home with the Skedsmo family in 
Compton and doing real well at his 
job as a draftsman at the Los Angeles 
City Hall for the highway department. 


The Los Angeles Aux Frats enter- 
tained the crowds at the Los A Club 


night of Oct. 26 with Peggy Rattan 
and Henry Winicki stealing the show, 


with their superb acting, backed up by 
T. W. Elliott, F. A. Caligiuri, Odean Ras- 
mussen, Art and Phyllis Newman, Lois 
Bowden, Bunny Webster, Oliver San- 
dager, Clarence Allmandinger, Mary 
Thompson and others. We _ especially 
enjoyed the drama “Wax Museum“ 
Folks are now looking forward to Dec. 
21 when the same people, with the 
addition of Don Nuernberger, Nicky 
Elliott, Hilda White and others put on 
a variety show designed to help the 
Athletic Fund of the Los Angeles Club. 


Mr. Harold Carl Cliff and Mrs. Lor- 
raine Marion Carey were married Aug. 
27 and by way of a honeymoon mo- 
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tored up to San Francisco, the Cali- 
fornia Redwoods, to Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Victoria, B.C., before re- 
turning to Washington to visit some of 
Lorraine’s family and thence to Se- 
attle and Vancouver and the State 
School and on to Yosemite, a trip of 
some five weeks. The newlyweds are 
back home in Los Angeles. 


Harry Belsky of NYC writes that we 
deaf ought to be glad we live in the 
good old USA. Harry quotes a couple 
of items by Ed Sullivan that say 
England’s Deaf Institute awards prizes 
to TV stars who are best understood 
by lip-reading deaf viewers and that a 
deaf couple in West Germany won a 
recent battle with postal officials who 
license TV sets; seems the deaf couple 
objected to paying for TV sound which 
they could not hear. The government 
agreed and now charges them only for 
the TV picture. 


Honeymooners Bea and Rocky Shealy 
are back home in Los Angeles after 
more than a month cruising cross 
country and Bea says she left her heart 
back in beautiful Miami, Fla. One 
thing that impressed us was that their 
more than 9,000 miles auto trip cost 
them only $89 for gasoline. Sure, in a 
Volkswagen! 


Mrs. Lester Woodward (Edna Fisher) 
underwent major surgery for a chest 
tumor last January. Edna feels pretty 
good but is still under the care of her 
physician. 


Iva DeMartini entertained her sister 
Rosa from Plainwell, Mich., for six 
weeks during the late summer and, at 
the same time, Anna _ Rothenberger 
from Vancouver, Canada. Both were in 
town for the Jehovah’s Witnesses con- 
vention in Los Angeles. 


Twenty-one members of the Hono- 
lulu (Hawaii) Silent Bowling Club 
made a trip to the mainland via jet on 


a tour which took them to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Reno 
and Tia Juana, Mexico, during Septem- 
ber, Mr. and Mrs. Ed DeMartini of 
Monterey Park entertained Charlotte 
and George Fujii and Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright during their stopover in. Los 
Angeles. 

Mary Ellen Thompson of San Diego 
writes that she drove up to Long 
Beach Oct. 9 along with Peggie Neit- 
zie to see Peggie’s mother off on the Mat- 
sonia. They had a grand time climbing 
over the ship and eating dinner at the 
Reef Restaurant before rushing back 
to San Diego. Peggie works the third 
shift and had to get back home in a 
hurry—so they came and went before 
anyone knew they’d be in town, darn- 
itall! 

Dwight and Hannah Holmes postal 
from Las Vegas at the tag end of their 
two-week vacation jaunt to far places. 
They left Montebello headed for Reno, 
thence to Oregon and Washington to 
see Dwight’s relatives and on through 
Idaho and Nevada. Hannah snagged a 
hugh steelhead fishing near Lewiston 
but Dwight had no luck at all. High- 
light of the trip was a stop at the 
Vancouver School which Dwight at- 
tended. 


Our condolences to Mr. Virgil Mc- 
Kennan on the death of his beloved 
wife, Emillie, who passed away Sept. 
29 at Hoag Memorial Hospital in New- 
port Beach. Death came as the result 
of a lingering illness and although few 
were aware of it, Emillie suffered ill 
health for several years prior to her 
death. Emillie, nee Mason, was a native 
of Oklahoma and a graduate of the 
Oklahoma School. She and Virgil made 
their home in nearby Santa Ana and 


were frequent visitors to the Long 
Beach Club. Memorial services and 
interment at Westminster Memorial 


Park Oct. 2 with the Rev. Daniel Mon- 
son officiating. 

Earl and Charlotte Harmonson, now 
living in Las Vegas, came back to 
Long Beach and dropped in to see their 
friends at the club Oct. 12. Real pur- 
pose of the trip across the sand dunes 
was to see their very first grandchild 
born recently to their second son Jerry 
and wife over in nearby Paramount. 

Sept. 22 saw a large group of 
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friends converge on James and May- 
deen Garrison’s new trailer home in 
Reseda to surprise them with a house- 
warming. With Bunny Webster at the 
helm, the gathering came about via the 
efforts of Lois Bowden, Frances Pasley, 
Millie Rosenfield, Lil Skinner, Elaine 
Winicki, Ruth Skinner, Hilda White, 
Charlotte Cowan, Cora Park, Ellen 
Grimes, Virginia Pierce, Mary Brown, 
Evelyn Bush, M. Welch, E. Aheroni 
and Mrs. Kisheneff. The party was 
held in the recreation hall of the 
trailer park and Maydeen was called 
there by the manager to look at some- 
thing . .. and did she se SOMETHING? 
She promptly turned and RAN ... She 
was getting out the laundry that day 
and was certainly not dressed for a 
PARTY! James just stood there and 
grinned .. . seems he knew all about it 
but wasn’t going to tell Maydeen. Every- 
one had a fine time and the cake was 
beautiful with decorations depicting a 
hugh Mobile Home (and the cake was 
almost as big). The Garrisens were 
showered with a nice fallout of green 
folding stuff with which they’ll buy 
something new for the trailer. 


KENTUCKIANA . 


The reason it is Kentuckiana is be- 
cause there are some Southern Indiana 
people who live just across the bridges 
from Kentucky, and they will be in- 
cluded in our news from Kentucky. 

The Greater Louisville Deaf Club is 
new here and opened its doors Oct. 5, 
1963. It is the second deaf club here in 
Louisville, the Louisville Association for 
the Deaf being the other. 


The Greater Louisville Deaf Club had 
open house on Oct. 5, with Mr. Hollis 
Maynard (pastor of the Church of Christ 
for the deaf) cutting the ribbon in the 
opening ceremony. 

We were glad to see our old friends, 
the Walter Elkinses from Denver, who 
paid us a visit while visiting relatives he 
They have been making yearly trips to 
Kentucky. We also were glad to see Mrs. 
Hoffman from Florida who was visiting 
her sister here. 


BOUND VOLUME XV 


Volume XV of THE SILENT WORKER is now 
being prepared, and any reader or subscribers 
wishing one of these handsomely bound books 
may order it now. Volume XV contains the issues 


from September, 1962, through August, 1963. 


The books are strongly bound with blue cloth 
cover, and the purchaser’s name will be lettered 


in gold on the cover. 


We can Pe yePrly bound volumes for Vol- 
XII, XI, and 
XIV. It will be necessary for readers desiring 
VI, and VII to furnish their own 


umes II, Ill, V, VIII, IX, X, Xl, 


Volumes I, IV, 
copies for binding. 

The price per volume is $5.75 
furnish their own magazines, or $8.75 
desire us to supply the magazines. 


Orders should be sent to... 


Je Silent Worker 


2495 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94704 
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if subscribers 
if they 


LEWIS-SWEENEY—Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Sween- 

ey, above, are now making their home in Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, following their marriage last May 

18. Mr. Sweeney is coach at St. Rita School 

for the Deaf. Mrs. Sweeney, the former Barbara 

Jane Lewis, is a St. Rita’s product, having grad- 
vated with the Class of 1960. 


Dr. George McClure, Sr., celebrated 
his 102nd birthday on Sept. 18. He still 
lives near his alma mater in Danville, 
and a fund is being raised in his honor 
to have a library built at the Kentucky 
School. 

We miss Mr. and Mrs. William Mc- 
Clure who sold their lovely home and 
moved to Washington, D.C. Terry Lopez 
just returned from spending one week of 
her vacation with them and reported they 
were doing fine. 

Two of our couples recently became 
grandparents. Their daughters gave 
birth to daughters. They are the Gaylord 
Letchers and the Emery Moores. That 
makes Grandma Moore a great-grand- 
mother now. 

The stork will be busy in Kentucky 
this winter. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Schnider 
are expecting their first baby in Decem- 
ber. Mr. and Mrs. Donald Head are ex- 


pecting No. 5 in February. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gene McMain are hoping for another girl 
around Easter time. They have two boys 
and one girl. Their oldest boys are deaf 
and attend the oral school here. One was 
recently on television on the Crusade for 
Children. They need a girl for Tina. She 
is a normal little girl. The Head family 
is getting bigger and bigger. Mrs. Head 
is an only child and Mr. Head has one 
brother and now look at them raising 
five. 

The Greater Louisville Deaf Club 
raised $103.45 and donated it to the Cru- 
sade for Children. The Louisville Associ- 
ation for the Deaf donated $68.00. Both 
clubs had parties the night the Crusade 
was held. The crusade lasted 18 hours 
and five minutes on the air, all night. The 
Crusade helps handicapped children all 
over Kentuckiana. It is held yearly in 
September. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard James spent 
their vacation in California visiting 
friends, the William Travises, who used 
to live in Indiana. 

The Kentucky School had its homecom- 
ing football game with the Indiana School 
at Danville on Oct. 12. The Indiana 
School won, 7-6. 

(Our thanks goes to Harriette L. Head 
of 106 N. 42nd St., Louisville, Ky., for 
this contribution. We shall be watching 
for more.—News Editor) 


NEW YORK . 


Mary Ann, 15, daughter of Charles 
and Helen Simeone, was operated on last 
July at Bronx’s Jacobi Hospital for a 
blood ailment.. Peter Weiner was one of 
many friends who donated more than 20 
pints of blood. She is still seriously ill 
and needs more blood donors. Her 
mother, Helen, is also confined to the 
same hospital having undergone surgery 
recently. 

Morris and Cissie Balbes jetted to Was 
ington, D.C., Sept. 17 for a month’s visit 
with their son and his family in Rock- 
ville, Md. They are old schoolmates of 
this writer at whose suggestion they vis- 
ited Gallaudet College. Mr. and Mrs. 
Balbes saw “‘Blythe Spirit’’ given by D.C. 
deaf club performers at Gallaudet Oct. 
5. They returned to New York for a 
few days before flying back to London 
on Oct. 14. 


The deaf tourists of HAD and other 
out-of-town deaf gathered at the HAD 
clubrooms on Sept. 25 and were royally 
welcomed after their return Sept. 21 
from their one-month tour of Europe 
and Israel under the guidance of 
Henry and Belle Peters. They visited 
deaf clubs, the Helen Keller Deaf Club 
and school in Tel Aviv, one in Haifa 
and another in Jerusalem, also other deaf 
clubs in Florence and Venice and Lon- 
don. Mrs. Benjamin DeCastro brought 
a note from old school friends with best 
wishes from London to this columnist and 
his Eva. The tourists hope to take an- 
other European tour. Phyllis Schimel 
also went to Israel Aug. 27 and returned 
Sept. 27. A card from Miss Schimel said 
she was welcomed by her relatives in 
Israel. 
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The Union League of the Deaf has 
chosen the Americana Hotel as the site 
for the UL’s 80th anniversary banquet 
on Jan. 8, 1966. Aaron Hurwit and his 
committee visited several leading hotels 
and then recommended the Americana. 
Near the end of the meeting Dr. Marcus 
Kenner did the honors at the unveiling 
large pictures of past UL past presidents 
dating from the founding of the club in 
1886 to 1961. They replaced other 
photos of the past presidents which were 
accidentally destroyed two years ago. 
Nathan Schwartz, U.L. historian, was 
delegated to restore the photos. After 
many months of research among rela- 
tives of deceased past presidents, Mr. 
Schwartz, the 1935-37 president, man- 
aged to restore the photos of the de- 
ceased presidents from old negatives and 
movie stills of the old U.L. banquets. He 
was accorded a standing ovation and was 
presented a check for his 18 months’ 
efforts. 


Last July the City Automobile Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf was organized. It was 
formed after several years of uphill fight 
by the founders, Albert Berke, Max 
Friedman, Nathan Schwartz, James 
Stern and Richard Myers, who with the 
help of lawyer Murray Kurz, son of 
Harry and Bertha, also son-in-law of Mr. 
Schwartz, at the state legislature in Al- 
bany for the equal rights in obtaining 
automobile insurance granted hearing 
drivers. Their efforts to obtain automo- 
bile insurance outside the assigned risk 
pool have finally been successful. Any 
deaf driver in New York State desirous 
of help from the City Automobile As- 
sociation of the deaf should contact Mur- 
ray I. Kurz, 40 Wall Street, Suite 6205, 
New York, N.Y. 10005. Al Berke is 
president; Nathan Schwartz, second vice 
president; James Stern, secretary; and 
Richard Myers, treasurer. 

Movies with deaf actors were shown at 
the HAD on Oct. 5. The five films were 
produced by Ernest Marshall and Emer- 
son Romero and acted by deaf actors and 
ran three hours. The actors: Frank 
Heintz, Philip Goldberg, James Stern, 
Steve Zdanko, Anne and Raul Maldon- 
ado, Kathleen Feltin, Joseph Hines, Jr., 
Judy Fleischer, Dorothy Pakula, Irene 
Argule, Julius Goldstein, Richard Myers, 
Peter and daughter Arlene Weiner, Irene 
Kahn, Ernest Marshall and Morris 
Davis. Half of the proceeds went to 
HAD charity. The committee in charge: 
Thelma Miller; Aaron Fogel and Morris 
Davis. 


The same films were shown at Bos- 
ton Sept. 14 under auspices of the He- 
brew Association of the Deaf of Boston. 
Mr. Marshall has arranged with deaf 
clubs in St. Paul, Minn., Chicago, Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Washington, D.C., Frat. 
Div. No. 46 for other showings. 

The Brooklyn Guild of the Deaf held 
a “Happy Reunion Day” at Church Army 
Headquarters, Brooklyn, on Sept. 28. 
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NEBRASKA .. . 


Our interest in American Legion base- 
ball received a shot in the arm when we 
learned that the pitcher, George Stilen, 
of the Omaha Pepsis is the son of Harry 
and Minnie Stilen. The Pepsis team won 
the Nebraska State Legion Junior 
Baseball Tournament and the regional 
tournament in Oklahoma but were edged 
out in the national tournament. 


While on baseball, some of you may 
not have heard yet that Dale Paden’s 
son-in-law, Dwight Siebler, has been 
traded to the Minnesota Twins team and 
made his debut by pitching a three-hit 
game. 


Howard and Eunice Kling and Eu- 
nice’s parents stopped to see Mrs. Paul- 
ine Brown in Casper, Wyo. Mrs. Brown 
till needs to use a “walker’ to get 
around the house but is feeling fine 
otherwise. The Klings were in Wyoming 
on their vaiation and also visited Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Dean Cosner 
family. 


The Leavitt family, after more or less 
spending a four-week vacation at home, 
scattered over the months of May, June 
and July, finally took a trip to Yellow- 
stone Park during the last week of 
August. They saw the Dean Cosner fam- 
ily briefly and on their return trip the 
Leavitts stayed overnight with Dean and 
Iola. Dean had undergone an operation 
on Aug. 12 during which the doctor had 


removed a bone from his little finger 
and replaced it with a piece of one of 


his ribs, so he was complaining a little 
about a sore rib and a sore finger, but 
looked real healthy. Dean has an hon- 
orary position with the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, at least he doesn’t get paid for 
it, and has the duties of registering the 
daily high and low temperatures, and 
any rainfall that happens to fall in his 
neck of the woods. 


An interesting conference was held by 
the Midwest Lutheran Deaf Laymen and 
Pastors at Seward, Neb.. Aug. 2-4. Otto 
Gross of Lincoln presided at the meeting 
and Bill Bresley served as secretary and 
treasurer. New officers elected for two- 
year terms were: president, Charles 
Doering of Omaha; vice pesident, Mari- 
on Van Mannen of Pella, Iowa; second 
vice president, Ronald Nester of Den- 
ver; and_ secretary-treasurer, Berton 


Leavitt of Lincoln. Next year’s meeting 
will be held at Denver. 


Frank and Ann Benedict of Cincin- 
nati, O., were the guests of Frank’s 
parents in Lincoln early in August and 
a reception was held in their honor on 
Aug. 4 with a number of local deaf 
present and also Bruce Becker of 
Omaha. 


Bernice Kuster arrived by air from 
Seattle on Aug. 16 and is making her 
home now in Lincoln. 


Donald‘Stewart went to Portland, Ore., 
to visit his sister, Mrs. Vern Lesh, in 
July and then to Redding, Calif. He vis- 
ited Mt. Lassen, Mt. Shasta and the 
Shasta Dam. 


Rudy Chermok underwent an operation 
in the latter part of August but made a 
fast recovery. Shortly before his opera- 
tion he did considerable work for Merry 
Manor Nursery, making toys and decora- 
tions. 

Mrs. Stacia Cody arrived in Columbus, 
Neb., on Aug. 12 from Tacoma, Wash. 
Her sister, Sophia, of Seldon, Iowa, with 
her daughter and son-in-law, Marie and 
Leo Waddell, took Stacia to Sheldon the 
next day for a two-week visit. While in 
Iowa, Stacia visited Mrs. Jake Seivert of 
Ashton, and her guest, Sister M. Floretta 
of St. Francis, Wis. These two are sisters 
and were classmates of Stacia and Mrs. 
Scott Cuscaden at the Nebraska School. 
After another two weeks at Columbus, 
Neb., Stacia has been staying with Maude 
Burlew, Mrs. Bertha Holland and Miss 
Emma Marshall, all of whom are living 
with Mrs. Burlew. Stacia hopes to visit 
friends in Omaha and Kansas in the near 
future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Preston Best and their 
daughter Kathy of Fremont, Neb., were 
visitors at the homes of Herb Deurmyer 
and Bob Lindberg in August. The Bests 
were busy caring for Preston’s father 
during his last illness, and we were sorry 
to hear that Preston’s father died in July. 
Their daughter Kathy wears a hearing 
aid and is attending the public school 
at Fremont. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Gross gave away 
two daughters within a month but gained 
two new sons-in-law. Darla married 
Fletcher Dennis of Lincoln on Aug. 10, 
and on Sept. 1 Sandra married Larry 
Dvorak at the United Lutheran Church. 

After a long and lingering illness, Mrs. 
Jacob Rentschler of Fairbury was taken 
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by death on Aug. 7. Five deaf children 
survive her, sons John and _ Fred 
Rentschler and daughters Mrs. Minnie 
Engel, Mrs. Margaret Petersen and Mrs. 
Emma Goodin. Her survivors also in- 
clude a number of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 


On Aug. 11, Miss Opal Karen Keim of 
Walton, Neb., was wed to Arthur Harper 
of Arlington, Calif., in the Trinity Luth- 
eran Church in Lincoln. 


Theodore and Harry Kellner were the 
guests of the William Sabin family on 
Sept. 2-3 and a small reception was held 
for them which included Mrs. Maude 
Burlew, Miss Emma Marshall and Mrs. 
Bertha Holland. The Kellners are now 
living in Missouri. Theodore and his 
wife took a vacation trip to Miami in 
June to visit Mrs. Kellner’s mother for 
twa weeks and Theodore did some fish- 
ing. 


Delores McClurg of Los Angeles writes 
that she recently visited Marian Hastings 
Schaffer at El Monte, Calif. Marian, a 
former NSD student, is paralyzed and 
spends most of her time in a wheelchair 
but manages to keep house. She has been 
married for about 11 years. 


Garrett Nelson of Omaha and more re- 
cently of Denver has been working in 
Lincoln the past few weeks for Curtis 
Woodwork, a part of Hoppe Lumber Co. 
His wife has been staying in Denver until 
he gets settled here. 


ORBITING OVER OHIO 


Mrs. Dorothea Hull and Mrs. George 
Murphy motored to Iowa the latter part 
of September. Mrs. Murphy visited rela- 
tives and friends, while Mrs. Hull went 
on to South Dakota and Minnesota to 
see her folks and friends. 


The Alvin Hawks and the Cecil Kolbs 
were weekend visitors in Toledo, Oct. 
19. They attended the play, “Dracula,” 
given by the Toledo deaf. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Andes were vis- 
itors in Toledo the week of Oct. 21. 


Quite a few deaf from all parts of 
Ohio were in Cleveland the weekend of 
Oct. 3-5 attending the third convention 
of Ohio Association of the Deaf at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. At the Ber- 
nard Bragg show were the Robert Dix- 
ons of Canton; the Alvin Hawks, the 
Garret Pancoasts, the Mair Russos, Mrs. 
Bessie Ayers, Mrs. Virginia Dille, George 
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Crichton, Wm. Williamson, Walter 
Krohngold and others from Akron; the 
Alfred Tavalarios and the Slavko Opati- 
ches from Youngstown. 

The Akron Club of the Deaf staged 
a party in honor of James Ferres upon 
his retirement from Firestone at the 
club on Nov. 8. The gathering of the 
membership was also to honor him for 
his unselfishness as a member of the 
board for many years. 


Deaths: Herman Cahen’s father, Al- 
fred Cahen, founder of the World Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, on Sept. 4; 
Thomas Paddison, 71, of Akron on Oct. 
18, leaving his wife, Frankie Paddison; 
Frank Bauer, 71, retired employee of 
Firestone, Akron, on Sept. 8, leaving 
his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis of Cleveland 
toured Iowa where they visited Mrs. 
Ellis’s sister the first part of September. 

Frank and Lilly Andrewjeski have 
moved to San Leandro, Calif., where 
they will reside with their daughter, 
Tommie Lee Goodman, for the winter. 

Seen at the NFSD convention in 
Memphis, July 24-28, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Pat Toomey, the Clarence Berrys. 
Jo Hartzell, Mrs. Rose Christian Zitnik, 
Harry Dobson, Chas. Ewing, the Morris 
Krainesses, Theo. Mayer and many 
others, from Akron; the Hilbert Dun- 
ings from Cincinnati; Mrs. Lillian Long 
and Mrs. Eigel of Cleveland. The Abe 
Lees of Florida, formerly of Akron, 
were in Memphis, too. 

Mrs. Marjorie McClish Abbott was 
married to Robert Young of Cleveland 
in September. 


Hayes Fagg and his eldest son motored 
to Staunton, Va., Oct. 19 to see the 
homecoming football game between the 
VSDB and the Tennessee School. 

Ohioans were saddened to hear of the 
Dave Wilsons of Cleveland moving to 
Chicago. Dave has obtained a better 
position as general manager of Union 
Towel Co. of Chicago. The Ohio deaf 
has lost a fine interpreter and a staunch 
friend. The Ohio Association of the Deaf 
presented a farewell gift at the meeting 
in Columbus, Nov. 16. 

The Willard McConnells and _ the 
Bennetts of Florida spent the summer 
months in Akron. 

The George Barrons spent their Sep- 
tember vacation in Minnesota fishing 
near Mankato. They also visited Mrs. 
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Sam Bentley of Akron, O., an avid bowler re- 
cently retired from Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
He and Mrs. Bentley are now living in Port 
Charlotte, Fla. An employee of the Firestone 
printing department for almost 40 years, as was 
his wife, Mr. Bentley bowled for Firestone and 
also for the Akron Silents and won numerous 
trophies. 


Dorrie Thompson, a former Akronite 
living in Faribault. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Osborne of Ak- 
ron spent three weeks of October in 
Mexico. They returned Nov. 9. 

News for this column should be sent 
to Mrs. Lydia S. Abbott, 1431 Oak- 
wood Ave., Akron, O. 44301. 


Roaming the Range 
With EI Gaucho 
By Troy E. Hill 


Buck fever struck Dallas deaf hunters 
early this year. Abel Garcia hit the high- 
ways for his favorite hunting grounds 
the night of Oct. 31 and was the first 
Dallasite to bag a deer this year. Abel 
got his buck about 5 p.m. on Nov. 1. 
His kill, a 14-point 160-lb. deer, was a 
beauty. Not to be outdone by Abel, 
Evardo Ugarte got his on Nov. 2, a nine- 
point 90-lb. buck. 

The great exodus, however, came on 
Nov. 16, when the large majority of deer 
hunters hit the trail for East Texas. 

Officers for Dallas NFSD Div. No. 63 
for 1964: Milan Butler, president; Lois 
McAlister, vice president; Roberts Hays, 
secretary; and Billy Usrey, treasurer 
(all re-elected without oppposition) Tom 
Withrow becomes the three-year trustee. 

Recent Dallas visitors were Jerry Wal- 
bert and Aaron Theriot of California, 
Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue of Corpus 
Christi, Travis Payne of Ryan, Okla., 
and Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hage of 
Aurora, Ill. Mr. Hage was a member of 
the championship Great Lakes Deaf 
Bowling team. Mr. and Mrs. Rey Cavzos 
of Chicago, and Matias Amaya, Jr., of 
San Antonio also were in town. 
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Bobby Hallmark is coach of this year’s 
Dallas Silents basketball team, while F. 
Gunn of Houston is the HAD coach. 
Bobby was for years a star on the TSD 
and Dallas teams, while Mr. Gunn of 
Arkansas was an all-around athlete and 
even went in for pro boxing for a time. 

Dallas Silents have three teams cur- 
rently bowling in the Commercial League 
at Expressway Lanes, and all three are 
giving a good account of themselves. The 
Dallas Silent Aces (W.O. Barton, Doyle 
Kerr, Abel Garcia, Francis Sevier and 
George Hamontree) are currently tied 
for the lead in the 22-team circuit. while 
the Hillbillies (Troy Hill, Ray Dean, Jr., 
Tom Withrow, Milan Butler and Gaino 
Geddie are tied for seventh place. The 
42 Club (Bob Wood, Carlos Holdridge, 
Bert Norman, Royce Burdette and Mr. 
Whisenhunt are tied for 11th place. All 
three teams are sponsored by El Gaucho. 


El Gaucho attended the 20th anniver- 
sary of the HAD in Houston the weekend 
of Oct. 9. The event was handled by John 
Empson, and outside the failure of the 
Greenville, Miss., team, everything went 
off with a bang. The main speaker was 
Art Kruger of Los Angeles, or should I 
say “Deputy” Kruger, since he is an hon- 
orary deputy sheriff of Harris County? 

Early McVey acted as master of cere- 
monies and introduced Troy Hill of Dal- 
las, who told of the establishment of the 
first club for the deaf in the South at 
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the YMCA in Dallas and who is vice 
president of the SWAAD. Glenn Whitte- 
more, president of the Texas Association 
of the Deaf, spoke on the value of clubs 
in connection with the TAD. N. S. 
Draughon, Jr., of Temple, secretary of 
the SWDBA, and Carey C. Shaw of 
Houston gave an outline history of the 
HAD. Bert Poss, president of the 
SWAAD, could not make the trip but 
sent a prepared speech setting forth the 
fact that Houston had done much for the 
honor of the SWAAD and Texas when it 
sent teams to Chicago and Detroit before 
the SWAAD was established. Mr. Kru- 
ger after complimenting the HAD on its 
fine teams in Chicago and Philadelphia 
and Lee Montez, who was the first SWA- 
AD player to win the outstanding player 
award, went on to give us an outline of 
the plans for the 1965 International 
Games. 


All the speeches were well received, 
and the HAD is to be congratulated on 
their success, the only other club in the 
South outside of Dallas to own their own 
clubhouse. 

New officers of the Dallas Aux-Frats: 
Mrs. Raymond Dalla, president; Miss D. 
Miller, vice president; Mrs. Betsy Stan- 
ley, secretary; Lucille Garrison, treas- 
urer; Mrs. L. Pierce, director; Mrs. A. 
Devine, sergeant; Mrs. L. Fant, Sr., Mrs. 
W. Sides and Mrs. Tom Withrow, trus- 
tees; and Mrs. J. Mikus, social chairman. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jim Dickerson, longtime 
Dallasites, have moved to Stephenville, 
Tex., where Jim will be with relatives or 
closer to them in his retirement. 

Bobby Barlow of St. Louis, Mo., made 
a hurried trip home the first of Novem- 
ber to attend the funeral of his grand- 
father. 

Sergio Jackerson has gone out to Cal- 
ifornia in search of employment. His wife 
and children are still in Dallas awaiting 
the word to move. 

Officers of the Dallas Silent Club for 
1964: Mrs.’ Lottie Sevier, president; Mrs. 
Troy Hill, secretary; Mrs. Doyle Kerr, 
treasurer; Roy McAlister, Mrs. Bonnie 
White, Wm. Usrey, L. B. Orrill, George 
Wilson, Mrs. Willie Sides, Wm. Kelley, 
Carlos Holdridge, Bob Wood, Don So- 
well, Dick Myers and Mrs. Cunningham, 
board members. Troy Hill was re-elected 
general manager. 

At the call of former TAD President 
Rudy Gamblin, a group of interpreters 
for the deaf met at Hotel Adolphus in 
Dallas, Nov. 16, formed an association 
and adopted a set of bylaws. They elected 
Ralph Churchill, Dallas attorney, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Holland of Austin, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Kleeb, daughter of W. Se- 
coy, secretary; and Bill Johnson of Dal- 
las, treasurer. Members-at-large are Rev. 
David Dean of Dallas and Mrs. Douglas 
Johnson of Austin. Most of the 20-odd 
members of the association are children 
of deaf parents except for Messrs. 
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Churchill and Dean. Mr. Churchill is 
active in church work with the deaf. 
Rev. Dean is married to a daughter of 
deaf parents. El Gaucho himself hears 
with the help of a powerful hearing aid. 


OREGON ... 


The following was received from 
Mrs. Harmon Reeder, Sr., of Dayton, 
Ore., but came too late to be included 
last month. Mrs. Reeder comments 
that we really do need a correspond- 
ent from the State of Oregon and suggest 
Mrs. Spahn of Portland, whom she has 
never met but considers most capable. 
Unfortunately we misplaced the address 
and hope either Mrs. Reeder or Mrs. 
Spahn will please write. We welcome 
any and all correspondents. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Jacobsen of 
Miami, Fla., spent a few days with 
their old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Reeder, 
Sr., of Dayton, and left for California 
early in September where they planned 
to spend at least a month with rela- 
tives and friends. They had been on 
the road since April in their trailer 
visiting friends in several states and 
took in the reunions at their old 
schools in Minnesota and Arkansas. 

Mrs. Reeder, Sr., left for California 
Oct. 12 where she planned to visit her 
sister and brothers in Glendale, La 
Crescenta, Canoga Park and Yorba 
Linda. 


NEW JERSEY ... 


Helene Curry of Teaneck writes: 

On Sept. 21, friends gave a surprise 
baby shower for Mrs. Marian Epstein 
at the home of Mrs. Rose Fleischer in 
the Bronx, N.Y. 

On the following Saturday, Sept. 28, 
the Epstein’s little daughter arrived 
and has been named Lori Ann. 

The Jack Currys are home in Tea- 
neck after a tour through Maine and 
a visit at Lake Huntington, N.Y., with 
Mr. and Mrs. Nick Conforti of New 
York City. 

Mrs. Mabel Felts, formerly of Irving- 
ton, N.J., would like her friends to 
know that she has moved to Sunnyside, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


Research Film Available 


For Teaching Alphabet 

The Office of Institutional Research 
of Gallaudet College has completed an 
experimental film, the first of its kind 
for teaching the manual alphabet. It i 
a pilot study begun by the College in 
1962 under a grant from the United 
States Office of Education. 

The film is a series of 17 lessons for 
use on an 8 mm projector. The first two 
lessons introduce the alphabet and give 
practice in recognizing the static form 
of a given letter. The other 15 lessons 
provide practice in reading words and 
sentences. 

No instructor is needed. However, the 
student must learn to operate a self- 
threading film projector before he can 
take the course. He, thus, can change 
the film speed, stop the film, and re- 
verse the film as he wishes. 

To enable the student to adapt what 
he learns to real situations, the research 
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LOUISVILLE HONORS KANNAPELL—When Lovis- 
ville Div. No. 4 of the National Fraternal So- 
ciety of the Deaf held its 60th anniversary ban- 
quet on Nov. 2, nobody was more surprised at 
the turn of the program than George Gordon 
Kannapell when he was presented a distin- 
guished service award for 46 years as a mem- 


ber. Sam B. Rittenberg, left, of Birmingham, 

Ala., is shown presenting Kannapell, right, with 

a plaque. In the center is Franklin D. Kaiser, 
president of Louisville Div. No. 4. 


staff employed several techniques. They 
used a variety of hands in the film: stu- 
dents’, deaf children’s, faculty-staff mem- 
bers’—hands with long fingers, short 
fingers, stubby fingers. Because one 
views a person from different positions, 
the staff filmed the lessons from five dif- 
ferent angles. 


For research purposes, the Office of 
Institutional Research will give two tests, 
a preliminary and a final, to everyone 
who takes the course at the college. The 
first test shows whether the student can 
read any fingerspelling (manual alpha- 
bet). The final test tells how much he 
has learned. The research office will 
evaluate the information to see how the 
film can be improved or how it can be 
used to get the best results. 


The new 1963-64 students at Gallau- 
det College were the first group to be 
tested. 


Director of the project is Dr. Harry 
Bornstein; consultant on the manual al- 
phabet is Dr. Elizabeth E. Benson; 
research assistants are Mrs. Lillian Ham- 
ilton and Miss Barbara Kannapell; di- 
rector of photography is Richard Alex- 
ander; photographic assistant is Frank 
Werbickas. All are members of the Gal- 
laudet staff. 


Copies of the film may be purchased 
at cost for $400 a set from the Office 
of Institutional Research, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C., 20002. (This 
price does not include the tests.) 


Although the film is still an experi- 
mental instrument, it is usable for teach- 
ing purposes. Research on the film will 
continue however, and it may be 
revised. 


Louisville Frats Honor 
George Gordon Kennapell 
By Mrs. Mary Balasa 


Nov. 2, 1963, was a great day for 
Louisville Div. No. 4 of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. It was 
the occasion for celebrating the 60th An- 
niversary of the founding of the division. 

Dr. David Peikoff of Washington, D.C., 
and Gallaudet College was there as fea- 
tured speaker, and what a signmaker he 
was! And then there was Dr. Anthony 
A. Hajna of the State Board of Health, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He told of his work 
as a bacteriologist. 

Believe it or not, for once Bro. George 
Gordon Kannapell was speechless! Bro. 
Sam B. Rittenberg, past Southern Grand 
VP, came all the way from Birmingham 
to eulogize Gordon as a prelude to pre- 
senting him a beautiful plaque from Di- 
ision No. 4 which read: 

Division No. 4 
Distinguished Service Award 


to 
Col. Geo. G. Kannapell 
for 
46 Years 
of Devoted Accomplishment 
1963 


All of which proves that “All good 
things come to those that wait.” 

Credit should go to Chairman Winford 
Simmons and all others who helped to 
make the 60th anniversary banquet and 
dance one to be remembered a long time. 
Oh yes, the floor show put on by local 
talent was excellent. 


Gallaudet College Reports 
Record Enrollment of 666 


Gallaudet College started its Centen- 
nial Year with a record enrollment of 
666 students (374 men and 292 women). 
The figure includes 83 graduate, 424 
undergraduate and 209 preparatory stu- 
dents. Last year’s highest enrollment 
was 604. 

The students come from 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and 
12 foreign countries. The State of Cali- 
fornia leads with 65 students enrolled; 
New York is second with 47; Illinois 
third with 38; and Pennsylvania fourth 
with 30. 


The college has 87 foreign students 
registered, the largest number to date. 
Twenty-one come from Canada; three 
each from Ghana and Hong Kong; two 
from India; and one each from Finland, 
Israel, Korea, Japan, West Pakistan, 
Paraguay, South Africa and Viet Nam. 
Together they form about six per cent 
of the student body. 

The breakdown of undergraduates 
shows 60 seniors, 59 juniors, 120 sopho- 
mores, 176 freshmen, and nine special 
students. 

Two hundred and fifty-one, or about 
40 per cent of the enrollment, are new 
students. Of these 183 came directly 
from schools for the deaf; 38 came from 
high schools; and 12 transferred from 
other colleges. The remaining 18 are 
graduate students. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 
24001 ARCHWOOD STREET, CANOGA PARK, CALIF. 


At long last an article about a sen- 
sational deaf pro grappler from Mexico 
submitted to us about two years ago, 
but which we did not have a chance to 
publish. Since this deaf pro rassler is 
still a crowd pleaser in the Southwest 
and especially in California, we are 
pleased to print the story as written by 
Allan F. Bubeck, Jr., of Beaumont, Tex. 
(Bubeck is a graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, 
but has been living in Beaumont for 
several years, working in the office of 
Sun Oil Company.) The article: 


The aficionados of the grunt and 
groan sport jam the Sportatorium at 
Beaumont, Tex., one night to the raf- 
ters. Despite the laboring of the air con- 
ditioners in their fight against the hot 
and humid climate in this part of South- 
west Texas, the discomfort index was 
exceeded in a short time and a heavy 
smoke pall hung over the spotlighted mat 
ring. 


In the event midway in the wres- 
tling program, a short squat baldheaded 
wrestler of the brassknuckle school 
from Argentina enters the ring and is 
promptly booed. Shortly, a handsome 
well-built wrestler with smooth muscles 
gallops onto the ring and immediately, 
frantic waving of both hands held high 
by several spectators greet his presence 
with remarkable low audibility of cheers. 
He acknowledges them affably. Kids 
rush in for his autographs. A little time 
later the referee beckons both wrestlers 
in for a confab. Surprisingly, the ref uses 
some signs used by the deaf in explain- 
ing the rules to the lithe wrestler-— 
even the villain rassler cautions him, 
too, in signs. 


The bell rings and the two wrestlers 
feel out each other with the handsome 
rassler taking the initiative and throws 
him down onto the mat. Feeling out 
for advantages over each other, they 
continue their slambang tactics with 
the other escaping one’s clutch. Our 
crowd-pleasing hero demonstrates his 
capability with his repertory of clever 
and scientific wrestling tricks in stymying 
the now-frustrated villain who never- 
theless wows the crowd with his zany 
and droll antics. As time drags on the 
villain resorts to dirty and mean stuff 
on his opponent, taking advantage of the 
latter’s deafness. But the partisan crowd 
alerts him with frantic gestures of warn- 
ing and likewise hollers to the stupid 
referee to be on the alert for the villain’s 
mischievousness when the referee is 
looking the other way. Our hero gri- 
maces, weakens, and is pushed into 
insensibility by his sadistic opponent. 

Suddenly the handsome one comes 
to life and, mad as a wet hen, he jumps 
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SILENTO RODRIGUEZ — Now a citizen of the 
United States, this sensational deaf pro wrestler 
grew up in Monterrey, Mexico. He is a crowd- 
pleaser in the Southwest. 


up and down, baring his clenched fists. 
The Argentine recoils and begs for 
mercy but our hero tears into him to 
the accompaniment of thunderous cheers 
from the outraged crowd. His flying 
legs he wraps around the bad man’s 
neck and twists him down on the floor. 
Swiftly, he maneuvers into an assort- 
ment of acrobatic wrestling holds on the 
now-surprised and dazed villain. Now 
our classy mat star has wrapped his 
legs around the villain’s shoulders so 
that the baldy one is faced helplessly 
in prone position against the mat. 


Our hero looks up at the crowd. 
The spectators yell and wave for the 
kill. In compliance, with well tailored 
muscles rippling under layer of heavy 
sweat, our favorite does fast and furi- 
ous pushups with the result that the 
baldie’s head banged on the mat in 
unison still locked in his opponent’s 
legs. The crowd hollers for more of the 
wrecking havoc stuff with the decibels 
reaching upward several units. 


The groggy brass-knuckler, however, 
manages to wriggle free and rages at 
this ignominy. Furiously he attacks 
our hero and strangles his neck severely, 
lifting him upward. The ref breaks up 
this dastardly act but the brass knuckling 
villain continues to brutally attack 
him and then strangles him again. The 
partisan crowd is nearly precipitating 
for a Tokyo-type riot against this mon- 
ster. Despite repeated warnings by the 
referee, the calloused squat rassler con- 
tinues to riugh and mercilessly strangle 
the now groggy hero. 


Finally the exasperated ref breaks 
up the match and lifts the weary hero’s 
hand aloft. Our man wins by disquali- 
fication. A deafening cacophony of 
cheers reverberates to the rafters. As 
the winner groggily leaves the ring and 
walks up the aisle, he acknowledges the 
waving of hands by his admirers. Mean- 
while, the villain “takes his case” to 
the crowd to protest the ref’s decision 
and he is immediately drowned out 
with oceans of thunderous Bronx cheers. 
The show goes on with other matches. 


The above incident is but one occur- 
rence in almost every week night of 
professional wrestling of our handsome 
Latin hero—a 29-year-old totally deaf 
Mexican named David Rodriguez orig- 
inally of Monterrey, Mexico, but now 
headquarters out of Houston, Tex. He 
is billed as Silento Rodriquez from Mex- 
ico City despite the fact that he never 
lived there permanently and weighs 205 
pounds professionally despite his actual 
195 pounds. 


Thanks to an unique recreational 
program in Monterrey, where ‘‘Silento” 
was born and raised, he became in- 
terested in wrestling after trying out 
various sports. Despite having never had 
a formal education, for Mexico lacks 
good schools for the deaf, Silento started 
wrestling professionally at the age of 15 
and toured nearly every part of Mexico 
and eventually ALL of the Central and 
South American countries including 
the Caribbean islands. Through the 
urging of his numerous relatives near 
Austin, Tex., Silento decided to show 
his stuff in the land of gringos after 11 
years of professional wrestling south of 
the border. He impressed a Houston 
wrestling promoter in an audition and 
was promptly signed up. He made his 
United States debut at Houston. Soon 
he made a big hit with the fans with 
his fast, clever and clean wrestling. That 
was more than four years ago and he 
has been booked solid ever since. 

The deaf of Mexico have their own 
sign language but Silento learned our 
American signs rapidly under the tutor- 
ship of J. C. Smith, Jr., of Houston, also 
deaf and himself a former wrestler in 
the AAU ranks. Thus the American deaf 
could converse with him in signs with 
only little trouble and even Silento claims 
that he understands English better than 
his native espanol. 

Born in May 1988 of a Spanish- 
descended father and Mexican mother 
who ran first a grocery store and now 
operates a supermarket at Monterrey, 
Silento became deaf when he nearly 
drowned while swimming at the age of 
3. He has three sisters and one brother 
all living in Monterrey. By the way, the 
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Silento Rodriguez is shown applying a headlock on his opponent in one of his numerous matches 
on the Southwest grunt-and-groan circuit. 


industrial city of Monterrey is the same 
city whose Little Leaguers attracted 
world-wide attention by bagging the 
Little League World Series champion- 
ship at Williamsport, Pa., a few years 
ago. And Angel Acuna of Tucson, 
Ariz., and president of the Farwest 
Athletic Association of the Deaf, used 
to play basketball for a college team at 
Monterrey that toured the United States 
several years ago. It was in Monterrey’s 
splendid recreational program that Si- 
lento, or Danny to his intimates, picked 
up the fundamentals of the grunt and 
groan sport. 

Billed either as Silento Rodriquez 
or Latin Sordomudo, Danny is one of 
the most sensational wrestlers ever de- 
veloped in Mexico. Naturally he has 
never heard the cheers of the crowd, 
never thrilled to the shrill screams of the 
female fans when he flies through the 
air and never heard the chorus of boos 


and catealls that greet a man who. 


roughs him up. 

Yet, in spite of the obvious handi- 
cap, Silento has risen quickly to the top 
of the mat ladder and he has done it 
with a sheer love of action. Possessing 
perfect coordination, Sordomudo  ex- 
ecutes feats of aerial work that few 
wrestlers can even think of doing much 
less accomplish. Deafness is no handicap 
to young Rodriguez as far as_ pop- 
ularity is concerned. His ability to ex- 
press his emotions in facial expressions 
to replace the use of words make peo- 
ple seek out his company. 

Silento claims that being deaf is not a 
handicap to him in the ring, but is a 
help because it permits him to concen- 
trate on what he and his opponent are 
doing without any distraction from 
noises of any kind. Silento also asks no 
mercy in the ring because of his handi- 
cap and is used to villains’ trying to beat 
him up. 

But Rodriquez has his own coterie 
of fans. They don’t rise to their feet and 
shout because they are also deaf. They 
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demonstrate the fastest handiwork in the 
world as they cheer their favorite. 

Is professional wrestling a snap or a 
fake? Not so as witnesseth the case of 
Silento. He goes through a tough and 
killing schedule. He had two serious 
bone dislocations acquired in the rough 
and tumble of Mexican professional 
wrestling which required operations. A 
crowd-pleaser in the USA, he held 
USA championship in a division once at 
Amarillo, in early 1960 and won the 
Texas championship belt in October 
1959 at Houston. Naturally he lost 
them eventually to other opponents. He 
has won many more matches than he 
has lost but has not kept count due 
to his frequent bouts. He is billed 
from opening events up to main events 
depending on the promoter’s arrange- 
ments and wrestles four to five times 
a week. A typical schedule for one week: 

Monday afternoon-——TV show at 
Dallas 

Monday evening—Waco 

Tuesday evening—Day off 

Wednesday evening—San Antonio 

Thursday evening—Galveston 

Friday evening—Houston 

Saturday afternoon—TV show at 
Port Arthur 

Saturday evening—Beaumont 

In that week he won six matches and 
had one draw. He usually goes on a 
wrestling circuit for six months, wres- 
tling four to five nights a week and has 
annual vacation over Christmas-New 
Year period with exception of regular 
time offs so as to avoid exhaustion which 
comes anyway occasionally. He pays for 
wrestling injuries out of his own pocket. 
Financially, he is compensated in terms 
of a minimum fee plus some percent- 
age deals which are shared with the 
other wrestlers on the same evening’s 
program. 

In July 1960 Silento had two crown- 
ing glories—he became an American 
citizen and married a hearing. girl, 
Peggy Sue Moore of Borger, Tex. 


Danny’s forte in the wrestling arsenal is 
the flying scissors and dropkicks. Also 
because he specializes in speed and 
cleverness he has been paged for TV 
hsows so often that he has lost count. 
His ambition is to tour Europe, Japan 
and the Philippines. 


Remember the catchy word “Silento”’ 
or “Latin Sordomudo” whenever it is 
mentioned on your local wrestling 
card. 

* * bo 

Now we will let Rastus finish this 
column with his pseudo-story about two 
Iowa deaf men who made hay while the 
sun shone... 


We admit that comparison of old time 
and present day athletes may be futile, 
unless one has actually seen both in 
competition. Though never having at- 
tended a school for the deaf, Rastus 
was told so often, by different persons, 
concerning the prowess of the two Iowa 
athletes that he wondered why no one 
had ever written an article about them. 


Unfortunately, few records are avail- 
able as far back as 1907 concerning 
deaf athletes; and hearsay evidence is 
not admissible in court; but on a re- 
cent visit at the home of one of them 
in Akron, O., we uncovered a large 
scrapbook filled with clippings from vari- 
ous papers, and which was hidden from 
public view all these years, and which 
confirmed reports that the two athletes 
had excelled in all branches of sports 
while at the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
and later at Gallaudet College. 


Arthur S. Rasmussen (Rassy as he 
is widely known), born in 1891, was 
graduated from the Iowa School in 1911. 
From there he went on to Gallaudet and 
was graduated in 1916. After graduating 
from the college, he worked for Good- 
year for nearly 30 years until forced to 
retire, a victim of arthritis. He is still 
mentally alert and interested in all sports, 
though confined to the house, and all 
his travels are via wheelchair. 

Leonard J. Rendall, born in 1892, 
attended the Iowa School, graduating 
in 1911, and also went on to Gallaudet, 
graduating in 1916. After his gradua- 
tion, he returned to Iowa for a time, 
then moved to Virginia, and last reports 
are that he now resides in Fredericks- 
burg. His activities in sports ended with 
his graduation from Gallaudet. 


In baseball, in 1907, Big Six, as 
Rassy was also known, was. either 
pitcher or third baseman, and Rendall 
was the school catcher. In nine games 
that year, Art had 89 strikeouts. In 1908, 
he pitched 12 games, winning nine of 
them while striking out 128. He was 
the school’s best batter with an average 
of .500, and Rassy was second with a 
.420 average. Rendall excelled in field- 
ing, having over 160 chances for the 
season, and in one game had 17 put- 
outs, and two assists without error. 
The 1909-10 seasons were just a rep- 
etition of preceding years; Rasmussen 
and Rendall, battery for the day, and 
of course, winning most of them. 
During vacations, Rassy hurled for his 
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hometown team and made an enviable 
record. 

Basketball and football were not played 
at the Iowa School but at Gallaudet, 
Rassy played right tackle, and Rendall, 
left halfback on the freshman team, 
with Rockwell, right end; Andrewjeski, 
quarterback; and with C. H. Thomp- 
son, Stegemerton, Ensworth, Martin, 
Keley and Classen, in defeating the 
“Rats” team composed of Davis, Pear- 
son, Dore, Schmidt, Davidson, McIntrufl, 
Hladik, Marshall, Trueke Courter and 
Cuscaden by the score of 28 to 0. Later, 
the ‘Rats’ were given another chance 
to redeem themselves in a _ basketball 
game, but the ‘“Freshies’’ composed of 
Rassy, Keeley, Classen, C. Thompson 
and Stegemerton, outclassed them, 28- 
8. The “Rats” lineup was Marshall, 
Cuseaden, Courter, Treuke and Hladik. 

While a sophomore, Rassy was picked 
as captain of the basketball team, and 
as he had taken part in every branch 
of sports since entering college, his 
election was a popular one. Rendall was 
picked as captain of the baseball team. 
All through their college careers, Ras- 
mussen and Rendall were “stars in 
football, basketball and baseball but 
were especially brilliant in baseball, be- 
ing considered the best battery Gallau- 
det ever had. 


During their college careers they 
may have taken part in more games than 
are shown in the clippings, but the 
clippings record 23 games, of which 
they won 13 and lost 10. Rassy allowed 
only 68 runs, 120 hits, and struck out 
198 batters. He lost several games be- 
cause of teammates’ errors. He pitched 
one no-hitter, one one-hitter, three two- 
hitters, two three-hitters, and four 
four-hitters. His no-hitter was against 
Loyola College of Baltimore, and he 
struck out 10, and walked only one, so 
the game was almost perfect. In a game 
against St. John’s University, at An- 
napolis, he lost 1-0, though allowing 
only one hit, which did not figure in 
the scoring, fanned 12 and walked one, 
but his teammates made eight errors. 


Big Six was also a terror on the base- 
paths. In a game with Georgetown 
University, in 19138, he clearly out- 
pitched the Georgetown hurler, allowing 
only five hits, but his support failed 
him, and he lost the game, 5 to 4. 
Rasmussen connected for two hits, and 
stole four bases, making a clean steal 
of second, third, and home, in the 
ninth inning. The Gallaudet team made 
seven errors, and that was the ball game. 
Rassy is credited with stealing base or 
bases in many other games, as he al- 
ways played either at third base or as 
pitcher, for Gallaudet needed his bat- 
ting ability. 


After graduating from Gallaudet, 
Rendall retired from sports, as far as we 
know, but had made an enviable record 
at school and college. Rassy had a sore 
shoulder and did not pitch during 1917, 
but made a comeback in 1918, pitching 
for the Akron Silents. With Dummy 
Hoy, as coach, the Akron Silents won 
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WAY BACK WHEN—AIll games during their baseball careers at the lowa School for the Deaf and 
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Gallaudet College, Big Six, as ARTHUR S. RASMUSSEN (left) was known, and LEONARD J. RENDALL 
(right) were together as the battery, and each depended greatly on the other. And today both are 
still the best DEAF battery. Rassy was the pitcher and Rendall the catcher. 


the 1919 championship of the Akron 
Class A Federation League. In 1920, 
the Silents moved up to the Class A 
Industrial League, and though good 
players, were tailenders. In 1922-23, 
Joe Allen, Marshall and Rassy played 
for the Goodyear Regulars, and Rassy 
was the mainstay of the squad on the 
mound. 


Rassy believes his best game was 
against Washington College, at Chester- 
town, Md., in 1915, when he won, 6 to 5. 
Washington College had not lost a game 
on their home grounds for two years. 
They were champions of Maryland, and 
the defeat damaged their reputation. 


We realize that the names of all deaf 
young men who excelled in sports 
could not rightfully be included in the 
Hall of Fame roster, but believe both 
Rasmussen and Rendall are eligible, for 
their long years of contribution to sports 
for the deaf. 


Answers to TRUE-FALSE 
(See Page 7) 


1. True. If the motion to adopt was 
a recommendation of a committee, no 
second was needed. If the motion to 
adopt was made from the floor and was 
not seconded but was voted on without 
an objection being raised (point of or- 
der) promptly after the motion was 
stated by the Chair, then it is too late 
to effectively raise the technical objec- 
tion. It is a waste of time to insist on 
a second when it is obvious that there 
is general support. 

2. True. If carried, it may be recon- 
sidered, provided the committee has not 
begun its work. If defeated, it may be 
renewed after further debate. 

3. False. Without an appeal, the Chair 
has the right to refuse or ignore the 
criticism of a member. It is out of order 
to interrupt a meeting by debate on the 
merits of a ruling of the Chair, except 


while a debatable appeal is pending. 
And even then, the debate should not 
be “with the Chair” but on the parlia- 
mentary issue involved. However, con- 
structive criticism of the Chair’s rulings 
may be offered him after a meeting. 

4. False. The Chair must at all times 
endeavor to preserve a neutral attitude. 
He was elected to preserve justice and 
order and to show partiality would not 
be in keeping with this spirit. 

5. False. An executive board has only 
such authority as has been delegated to 
it by the parent body. See page 207— 
Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised. 

6. True. As recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Parliamentarians, 
the American Institute of Parliamen- 
tarians and the Illinois Association of 
Parliamentarians. The word “co-chair- 
man” cannot be found in Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary. 

7. False. No such word. Say “Mr. 
Chairman” or “Madame Chairman’”— 
not “chairlady” nor “chairwoman.” 


8. False. Until everyone else has had 
his chance. If no one else cares to claim 
the floor, he may again debate, but not 
more than twice without the consent of 
the assembly. 


9. False. Every member must be noti- 
fied by mail before a fund may be used 
for an unauthorized purpose. A board 
or a treasurer has no authority to use 
various funds as he may see fit. Each 
fund has its own specific purposes and 
cannot be applied to other uses without 
proper authorization. 


10. False. The only way to accomplish 
any business is to arrive amicably at the 
will of the majority; to disagree “agree- 
ably”; to respect authority; love fair 
play, tolerate opinions of others. Parlia- 
mentary law is an ideal ethical training 
against abuses, injustices and indignities. 
“Ignorance of the law excuses no man.” 
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The Captioned Films program con- 
tinues to grow and now numbers more 
than 800 groups registered for service. 
Since there are known to be only 400 
schools and classes for the deaf, it is a 
safe assumption that more than half of 
the groups are made up of the adult 
deaf. 


* * * 


A contract was signed in October cov- 
ering the sale to the Office of Educa- 
tion of the film rights to a book on the 
sign language by David O. Watson. The 
book, now in the process of publication, 
contains hundreds of original line draw- 
ings by the author. Unlike previous 
books on the sign language, it contains 
material that shows sequential use of 
signs to express complete sentences. 
Thus it escapes the deadly monotony of 
the dictionary type presentation. It even 
has humor. 

The Captioned Films organization 
hopes to combine at least a part of these 
drawings with live action to provide a 
new type of presentation, different from 
anything yet available on the language 
of signs. Properly used, the sign lan- 
guage can be a thing of beauty. This is 
probably recognized more with refer- 
ence to Balinese dancers or performers 
of the well known Hawaiian hula dance. 
Nevertheless the sign language of the 
deaf is a graceful art when properly 
used. By combining the art of signing 
with the art of the cinema, something 
really attractive may emerge. 

* OK Ok 


On another front work is expected to 
start soon on the development of some 
filmed material which, with the help of 
records, will provide ear training for 
young “deaf” children who have bits of 
hearing. It is a well known fact, of 
course, that even a small amount of 
hearing can be helpful to the young 
learner. This is not merely a matter of 
assisting him in speech. To be conscious 
of sound is also a matter of safety. 
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Moreover, since man, by nature, is a 
hearing creature, he is more aware of 
and responsive to his environment if he 
hears some of the sounds about him. 

The auditory training materials, then, 
which are being developed by Captioned 
Films will involve what may be termed 
gross sounds—such as a cow bawling, 
a fire engine passing, a door slamming. 
These sounds, on records, will be ac- 
companied by appropriate pictures on 
film strips with captions. Thus the child 
will be able to learn the names of 
sounds as well as the names of things 
he can see. Clearly, not all children can 
profit by this kind of training, but an 
examination of audiograms suggests that 
most can to some extent. 

*x* * * 


When Edward C. Carney of St. Louis 
joined the Captioned Films staff on Nov. 
12, he brought the number to nine, 
leaving two positions to be filled. Mr. 
Carney, formerly with the Jewish Re- 
habilitation service in St. Louis, will be 
a Materials Specialist with the govern- 
ment. He will also serve as a reports 
officer and public relations specialist. 
Other recent additions to the staff are 
Richard Simpson, formerly with the 
Naval Photographic Center and Pro- 
duction Specialist, and Maxine Childress, 
a secretary. Miss Childress is the daugh- 
ter of deaf parents and is an expert in 
the use of manual communication. She 
is attending university classes in the eve- 
ning and hopes, after securing her de- 
gree, to work professionally with the 
deaf. 

As a photographer and film director 
for the Navy, Mr. Simpson, before com- 
ing to Captioned Films shot movies in 
every part of the world. He has made 
highly secret films of special equipment 
and procedures used by the Navy and 
concluded his career with the armed 
forces at the Naval Photographic Cen- 
ter in Washington, D.C. In his new post, 
he will supervise production of educa- 
tional and training films for the deaf. 

* OK OK 


Something new under the sun is a 
weekly film strip designed especially for 
second grade deaf children. Planned 
to supplement a children’s publication 
known as My Weekly Reader, the strip 
goes to more than 250 schools and 
classes for the deaf from Maine to Ha- 
waii. Teachers are reported to be en- 
thusiastic about this new teaching aid. 
Meanwhile the publishers of the Weekly 
Reader series are reported to be plan- 
ning to try the idea out on a much 
larger scale with film strips for hearing 


children. 
* *k * 


Another Captioned Film innovation 
soon to be released is a series of filmed 
lessons for training key punch operators. 
Captions for the deaf series were pre- 
pared by Mrs. Edward C. Carney. Mrs. 
Carney is herself a skilled IBM operator 
and was able to combine her experience 
with her knowledge of the deaf in 
adapting a training program which 
promises to be extremely useful. 


Meet Miss Betty Bounds 


At some time or another, every young 
girl dreams of becoming a queen of 
sorts—be it homecoming, fraternity or 
the like. But very few of these girls real- 
ize this dream; those that do are rarely 
chosen two years in a row for the same 
honor. However, a case of. point is Miss 
Betty Bounds, a senior student at Gallau- 
det College. For Betty not only reigned 
as Homecoming Queen for the 1963 sea- 
son, she was also queen in 1962 and 
queen of the Kappa Gamma’s annual 
dance last spring. 


Why Betty? Well, first of all, she is a 
lively vivacious blonde with curves in the 
right places. They say the South con- 
tributes more beauties than any other 
part of the country ... so we can give 
Mississippi credit for producing Betty. 
However, due consideration should be 
given Arkansas, too, since she graduated 
from the Arkansas School for the Deaf 
there in 1959. 


Betty used her boundless—to pardon 
the pun—energy way back in her pre- 
paratory year when she was on the 
varsity swimming team and served as 
vice president of her class. The fresh- 
man year saw her as a cheerleader, 
which eventually led to her being chosen 
as cheerleader captain both junior and 
senior years. A promising actress—she 
has an award to prove it—she has ap- 
peared in several Gallaudet productions, 
“The Corn.Is Green,” “The Late 
Christopher Bean” and “The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” 


A member of the Phi Kappa Zeta 
Sorority since her sophomore year, she 
is presently chairman of the Inter- 
Sorority Council, and has served on both 
the Buff and Blue and Tower Clock 
staffs. 


Betty plans to return to Gallaudet next 
fall to do graduate work. Then, she 
hopes to teach literature to the deaf. 
She feels that “there is nothing more 
important to me than helping the deaf 
child enjoy and understand reading.” 


P.S. Sorry, boys, she’s already spoken 
for. Betty is engaged to David Leylan 
Wood, from Oregon, presently doing 
graduate work at Gallaudet. Dave par- 


ticipated in the 1961 International 
Games in Helsinki. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


To Members of the Ways and Means Committee, and 


to all State Association Officers: 


Gentlemen: 


We have received, since last July, only 
four communications directed to the 
committee. They are in answer to ‘‘C-4”’ 
of July, 1963. 


Briefly: 


ALEXANDER FLEISCHMAN, Mary- 
land: 1. The NAD should establish sev- 
eral essential committees with specific 
objectives, and select “at-large” chair- 
men from the ranks. Membership on 
the committees should be in turn select- 
ed by these chairmen. The NAD may 
thus broaden out ‘and reach ‘the rank 
and file through their local leaders. 2. 
The NAD should have a full time pub- 
licity director to work at selling the 
NAD and its programs to the deaf, and 
coordinate state association doings so 
that their activities will receive ade- 
quate publicity. 3. The NAD must make 
every possible effort to have an ex- 
hibit at every convention or workshop 
dealing in any manner with the deaf. 


JACK EBIN, New York: 1. The NAD 
has been giving too much time and 
thought to “raising money,” and not 
enough time to ‘‘What has the NAD been 
doing for the deaf.” 2. What the NAD 
needs right now, more than anything 
else, is something daring, a project to 
catch the imagination of the deaf and 
shake them out of their lethargy. 


SAM RITTENBERG, Alabama: Says 
that Alabama is selling fine stationery 
to help earn money to pay its quota. 
They intend to revive their state paper 
in an effort to stimulate interest in the 
association and its doings. 


DR. GROVER C. FARQUHAR Mis- 
souri: Says the consensus in Missouri is 
that the quota system offers the fairest 
means of support of the NAD federa- 
tion of state associations. Is trying to 
raise quota from individuals and state 


chapters. 
is — aie Te 


In my first communication concerning 
the work of our committee, I laid out 
five questions for discussion, and asked 
for your thoughts on each one, suc- 
cessively. It was my hope that we could 
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get a round-robin discussion started and 
come up with some productive ideas that 
would help the state associations, the 
NAD and the deaf in general. To date, 
the response has been somewhat less 
than overwhelming. In fact, some of our 
better known members, who are notable 
for their verbal pronouncements on the 
NAD and what ails it, have not yet con- 
tributed anything at all to the discus- 
sions. So be it; Now, no one can say 
that he has not been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


For the sake of concluding the series, 
which has been dragging along, let’s 
combine questions 4 and 5 and try to 
reach some sort of an agreement so 
that we may have something specific to 
present to the coming convention in 
Washington, D. C., in July, 1964. 


4 & 5: Evaluation of the NAD pro- 
gram in the light of what services are 
needed by the state associations and 
their membership; evaluation of the 
state association programs in terms of 
what services the states are providing 
for their own members and the deaf in 
general, and what could or should be 
done further. 


WHAT I.AM ASKING FROM YOU: 
Is a simple statement of what you be- 
lieve that the deaf need from the NAD 
—what it can do for the deaf, what it 
should do—present and future. Let’s 
think not critically of the past, but 
constructively. We need to find positive 
ways and means in which we can build 
up our own organizations to a position 
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Contributions. -2a0js ies... steeo Ae 1.00 
Sale of Publications. 3: .220002-.20..5, -vssesstee 6.15 
Services MROndered) sas cnpesciosssccstesccssccseseth 6.68 
$ 397.83 
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Janitorial ‘Service. .......02.0-c0-ccc-cseccscescseecsae $ 15.00 
Office Supplies (Mimeo Stencils) ........ 9.77 
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Salaries: B. B. Burnes, $200; R. Green- 
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Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


of strength among the deaf and respect 
among the hearing. 


PLEASE REMEMBER: That the 
NAD is composed of the state associa- 
tions of the deaf, which in turn are 
made up of the rank and file deaf peo- 
ple; it is NOT composed of just one 
man, nor two, nor merely the adminis- 
tration of the Home Office. The way to 
change policies with which you and your 
state association do not agree is not to 
withdraw suppport, but to protect your 
state’s right to equal representation by 
quota payment, and then by going to 
the convention ready to make changes 
if you think they are needed. The only 
thing worse than taxation without rep- 
resentation is the desire of some to have 
full representation without taxation; 
QUITTERS will have no voice in the 
policies that may affect them when other 
states convene. 


Much criticism has been voiced of the 
NAD in recent months. Some stems from 
lack of knowledge of the real situation, 
and some from genuine concern. Again, 
the floor of the convention is the place 
to stand up and be counted when for- 
mulating, approving or disapproving 
of policies and actions. Personally, I 
hope to meet each of you committeemen 
face to face at the convention, and I 
sincerely hope that you will be “loaded 
for bear.” 


For your information, I would like to 
convey to you that there is a very real 
sense of urgency in what we do now. 
The NAD is “broke” for operating funds 
at this moment. Basic expenses—office 
rent, salaries, postage, supplies—come 
to approximately $1,200 a month. Dr. 
Burnes has stated that he will suspend 
his own salary when necessary; 
while I cannot speak for the treasurer, 
it is likely that he will do the same if 
he has not already signified his inten- 
tions. This will still leave us with nine 
hundred to one thousand dollars a 
month deficit for the next eight months, 
less any further collections of quotas or 
advancing members. Income for the 
month of October was only $397.88. 
Three states, Kansas, Ohio and Nebras- 
ka, have promised to pay before the end 
of the year. And then? 


and 


Our invested funds are our sole re- 
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maining resource. Using principal for 
operating expenses is unwise, and the 
administration does not want to do this 
if there is any possible alternative way 
of obtaining money. In this vein, I 
wish to point out that from the very be- 
ginning this committee has tried to en- 
courage the states to pay their quotas, 
and has repeatedly offered assistance 
with fund-raising ideas. Some of the 
states used these ideas with outstanding 
success, and some chose not to try. We 
note that some of those states that sold 
candy have paid their quotas. Certain 
states, sensitive to the depredations of 
peddlers, refuse to consider the idea of 
selling anything. We note that the Ki- 
wanis, Lions, Jaycees, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, countless church organizations 
and civic organizations have all taken 
to selling candies, greeting cards, fruit 
cakes and stationery as an honorable 
and easy method of raising funds. The 
public—including the deaf public—is 
much more ready to buy something of 
value than to make contributions. 


Regardless of what you may think of 
the ways in which income has been 
spent it is vitally necessary that we sus- 
tain the NAD in the next eight critical 
months until our Washington conven- 
tion. In Washington, if you attend, you 
will have adequate opportunity to sound 
off. 


SO, HOW? WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 


More advancing members? Yes, yes! 
There must be dozens of intelligent 
deaf men and women in your community 
who do not belong to the NAD, and per- 
haps who do not belong to their own 
state association. Every one that you 
enroll will help. Every subscription to 
THE SILENT WORKER that you sell 
will enable Jess Smith to keep it going 
a little longer. 


State quotas? Yes! lf your state is in 
arrears, you can be sure that the states 
which have paid their quotas are very 
unhappy about it, for they, too, have 
exactly the same problems you have. 
You might urge your state association 
officers to reconsider if your state is 
presently non-cooperating. 


The NAD will only be what WE make 
of it in the months and years to come. 
Sincerely, 

Robert G. Sanderson 
Chairman 


On Retirement 
By CARL B. SMITH 


(Editor’s note: In a recent issue we 
speculated on what deaf people do in 
retirement and wondered about their out- 
look on life in general. We invited replies 
from retired persons.) 


You asked for it. 


The old people do not advise. The 
youngsters know the consequences. If a 
youngster dreams of old age being 
bliss with good health, he should start 
now in cutting out bad habits physically 
and psychologically. Very few succeed in 
this ideal life as priority to departure for 
heaven. Your present habits must now, 
not tomorrow, be dissolved or your old 
age will be effectively answered in agony 
or happiness. Search yourself. Socrates 
said, ‘The unexamined life is not worth 
living.” 


Tough sledding financially? One of the 
greatest problems for retired old men 
and women is SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
within a meager pension. It is indeed a 
real feat if one can nibble one side of 
the bread slice and save the other side 
for the next day. Many of them had not 
happened to acquire foresight and 
shrewdness. Purchase several annuities 
while you are steadily employed. If you 
do not know what an annuity means, go 
out now and consult your banker or in- 
surance company. Do not be a timid soul. 
Social Security checks alone never suf- 
fice. If you have lots of money in the 
long run, you can search over your green 
pastures beyond with telescopes and move 
out proudly. But one warning from the 
old people is that your fortune can be 
easily wiped out, by humbuggery, swind- 
ling, bad health. One of the important 
cautions is to take good care of your 
eyes now. Never rub your eyes with your 


It's later than you think .. . 


but not too late to take advantage of the present 
subscription rate of $3.50 per year to 


THE SILENT WORKER 


Effective January 1, 1964, the rate will be 


$4.00 per year (and $5.00 for certain foreign countries). 


Send your subscription—new or renewal to 


THE SILENT WORKER 


2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, California 94704 
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bare fingers. You have a clean handker- 
chief on you? 

If you are in a class of highbrows, you 
will be a dullard or bored unless you use 
brains to the benefits of the local or- 
ganizations in town or for the deaf. Why 
not ask the retired deaf men and women 
to organize a round table where they 
discuss, analyze, solve problems, etc.? 
They have their own rocking chairs and 
think out. Review your books of learning 
philosophy and write peppery articles in 
behalf of the deaf children. For myself, 
I prefer to live in a small town if I drive 
a car. 


Depending on your own traits and emo- 
tions, you can become an aggressive 
old man for Uncle Sam, the coming 
NAD, the growing NFSD, in the mean- 
while you live within your incomes. Al- 
truism is wrong in principle when you are 
surrounded by free riders. 

Those retired deaf men and women 
who have good English to write, should 
take their squeaking rocking chairs and 
write a few blunt words for publication 
in THE SILENT WORKER. Let the 
people call you a crackpot. 

Let me repeat: BLAME YOURSELF 
IF YOU DO NOT DO BETTER. YOU 
ARE MEETING YOURSELF. START 
WHERE YOU ARE DESPITE YOUR 
PRESENT AGE.—One of the retired 
deaf people. 

Carl B. Smith 
328 E. First St. 
Hermann, Missouri 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November, 1963 


Receipts: 
Advancing Membership Dues ................ $ 198.00 
A\Giliationum ees) Sse. ese tee eee. 50.00 
Contributions) \ cscs ccs ese ate 80.00 
Salesof\Publicationms:...220.2..,.00.. oe 3.68 
$ 3831.68 
Expenses: 
Janitorial Services .............cececcccccccseoeeee $ 15.00 
D. Watson— 

Sale of Sign Bk. Reimbursement .... 8.95 
ERQIG crepe ntenae ctecadeaces aepoe ayant oiteaaly cussttes ees 126.50 
Salaries: (B. Burnes, $200; R. 

Greenmun, $100; R. Roles, $400; 

EB. Wovdrutt)::$200)¢s8 23. ote, ig 900.00 
Silent Wkr. Share in Adv. Mbrshps. .. 120.25 
SOCIAL MOCUTILY...c2tarsseuasceescc toe ee ee 82.63 


SIREN SIGNAL 
or Horn Signal (5 Transistors) 


Red light will steady or flash from siren, horn, 
whistle or bell. Plastic case is included switch- 
volume control and crystal microphone. Easy to 
install with the instructions. 12V, battery only. 
Extra Red Signal Lamp $2.00. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL 
or Telephone Signal (4 Transistors) 


Very sensitive: Plastic case is included switch- 
volume control, crystal microphone, pilot light, 
fuse and two receptacles for light and buzzer. 


115V. BUZZER 
DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
Automatic Flash Light Signal....$29.00 
One signal from one or two door bells. 
AUTOMATIC STEADY & 
FLASH LIGHT SIGNALS $35.00 


Two signals from two door bells. Both turn off 
lights average of 15 seconds. 
Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif., 95401 
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Drawn and designed by 
David O. Watson 
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Make a scratching 
fS motion. 


Sensations, Feelings, Money 

and Affections American Manual 
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World and Nature Madiaine 
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Indefinite Pronouns 


Countries and 


SUSPECT 


SUSPICION 4(3 t 
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Repeat 2 

f DOUBT or 3 Times 

" DISBELIEVE @ 
DISBELIEF 


Move hands alternately and 
show doubtful look on your ¢ 
re three times. 
“I certainly think you have something which is really 
gas ae it should be done.” 

. Dr. L. M. Elstad, President, Gallaudet College 


« 


. . the approach you made in your drawings to 
actually illustrate the position and movement of the 
hands was the clearest and most understandable I have 
ever seen.” 

. Supt, Dr. W. J. McClure, Indiana 

“Strikes me as being very easy to learn and very ex- 

pressive in its explanation as to how the sign is made.” 

Personally, I am very happy to endorse this project.” 

.. + (Retired Supt.) Dr, E. A. Stevenson, Calif, 


“Mr. Watson’s original illustrations come closer to 
achieving this goal than anything that has been avail- 
able in literature in the past.” 


. Supt. R. M. Stelle, New York 
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From. under and against front teeth slip 
forefingers away from the teeth two or 


Religion Nationalities 

Time, Space, and Food 
Measurement Animals 

Signs used in and Slang 


Motion and Action 


4 around the house 


e A textbook prepared so that anyone can learn how 
to use the language of sign. It’s surprisingly easy! 


e Not just a dictionary but also an informative, 
enjoyable, and humorous presentation you will 
long appreciate. 


e An idea for an ideal gift to someone you know. 


e Printed on good stock in two colors, trim size 
814 x 514, bound in hard cover. 


ONLY ete 


$3.95 per copy. 


You may send in your advance order before then, 


so we may know how many copies should be 
published. 
SEND TO: DAVID WATSON 


R. #1, WINNECONNE, WISCONSIN 
& or 

National Association of the Deaf 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 

Berkeley 4, California 
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